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“Phe one Idea which History exhibits 


as evermore developing itself into greater 


to throw down al! the barriers erected between men by prejudice and one-sided vie 


i Country, and Colour, to tre 


2 iS ipmiual nature.”—Humboldt’s Cosmos. 
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Review of the Week, 


— 
CANTY as the political news is, at least in 
plain and tangible results, it does not continue 
to be the less instructive. Take any country with 
which we have been connected, and see how the 
reports of the week bear upon our relations with it. 
Russia has not yet performed her part under the 
Treaty of Paris. Undoubtedly a morning con- 
temporary, which has taken the part of Russia 
throughout ifs existence, has assured us that the 
Island of Serpents has been abandoned, and that 





Russia iat’ yielded upon the other subjects of dis- 


pute. But the same journal has subsequent 
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at the whole Human race as one brotherhood, having 


distinctness is the Idea of Humanity—the noble 


ws; and, by setting aside the distinctions 
one great object—the free development 
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has dominated the preamble of the decree declaring 
the state of siege.” 

Napoxeon III. is once more amongst his Mi- 
nisters; some change having taken place in the 
plans at Paris. What the changes are we do not 
yet know, at least with reference to the direction 
of his policy. We know enough, however, to be 
well aware that the return of Count WaLEwskI 
to be chief of the Foreign Department is unex- 
pected, and that it is accompanied by other changes 
of persons and plans which would indicate that 
| his Majesty is in difficulties. 

No reason meanwhile that he should not endow 
Marshal Pecissrer with the title,so complimentary 
to Russia, of ‘‘ Duke of Maraxnore.” 

Even the proceedings at the British Association 





reports which imply extenuating explanations of | ¢,. the Advancement of Science illustrate our 


the conduct of Russia, in regard, for instance, to 
the Island of Serpents, still oeeupied; and the 


only distinct inference which we are able to draw | 


from tliis class of reports is, that the Russian Go- 
vernment has its direct channels of communication 
in this country. If that were so, it would be no 
news to us. 
The facts of the week confirm our opinion 
the reason why Russia made a peace at the mo- 
ment when she did. As to “ critical position,” 
she had been in worse since the war commenced 
at several periods, as may be seen by Zhe Voice from 
within Sebastopol. She might have been hard pressed, 
but there was a reason quite apart from pressure. 
The Western Powers had a compact with Sweden 
to defend her frontier, and that indeed would 
materially have embarrassed the projects of 
Russia in the North-West. She made peace. It 
is evident that she does not intend the peace to 
obstruct her movements in the South and East ; 
but it had the effect of breaking off the ap- 
proximation between Sweden and the Western 
Powers, and has left her free to renew her dan- 
gerous encroachments upon her immediate neigh- 
bour, so much of whose territory she has already 
consumed with the aid of Sweden’s allies. Finland 
first Finmarck next, is the motto of Russia in the 
South-West: a British alliance with Sweden pre- 
faced the swallowing of Finland ; and the British 
ee already passed @ propos to Finmarck. 
NNELL has not yet issued his programme. 
That sarcastic dog the clectric telegraph has told 
ib a of our contemporaries on the Continent, that 
an not intend to issue any programme, at 
Me ju beyond what he has issued already; 
his future policy is to be “ the 8s} 


rit which 


| foreign relations. A paper was read by Mr. Dan- 
son, showing that in the proportion of three-fourths 
four-fifths of our imports of the same, there is a 
reciprocal interest between the United States and 
the United Kingdom in the maintenance of the 
labour which produces that cotton, and of the 


| to break off with us she would instantly lose our 


at ore | 
bees valuable custom; and if we goad her into 


hostility, or foster internal rebellion and Black 
revolution, we shall, exactly by the same means 
and at the same time, create a servile revolution 
in our factory districts. That is the moral of Mr, 
Danson’s paper, which has attracted very great 
attention. 

The most startling fact in the United States is, 
that the local Government of California has been 
deposed by the Committee of Vigilance. Perhaps 
not too soon. The Committee of Vigilance consists 
of the picked men of the city of San Francisco, who 
have been compelled totake into their own handsthe 
defence of the State. The respectable population of 
California, and especially of San Francisco, were 
the prey of a band of adventurers of all classes— 
gamblers who drew young people into hells; ruf- 
fians who made the gambling-booth the scene of 
robbery and murder; sharpers who converted the 
golden opportunities of California into the means 
of creating one of the most nefarious trades in 
factitious “ mining” stock, mining projects with 
a minimum of basis and a maximum of magnilo- 
quent puffing, almost enough to puff one of the 
leading enterprizers into the Presidency of the 
United States. When any of these delinquents 
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found a wonderful favour and leniency in the 
local authorities, No order had been preserved ; 
it was infringed in the grossest and coarsest 
manner; and at last we have one of the very 
judges among brawlers with revolvers and bowie- 
knives in the streets, actually committing murder. 
This last act was the signal, and not only for 
the Committee of Vigilance : the whole militia of 
the effective part of the population rose up, sét 
aside the Government, took the administration in 
hand, and were apparently waiting for orders from 
Washington. ‘ 
At home, economics and morals have entirely 
superseded ordinary politics; but it must be cofi- 
fessed that for the moment the economics haye 
altogether got ahead of moral science, as studied 
before the public. The British Association has 
been great in economics, not only by giving us 
such papers as Mr. Danson’s, but by bringing to 











of their exports of cotton, and in the proportion of | bear a great amount of positive science upon the 


prosecution of our industry in its largest branches. 
For example, Mr Cuartes Arnerton, the chief 
| engineer of the dockyard at Woolwich, makes a 
long and elaborate statement on the subject of 


as tO | factory system which uses it up. If America were | mercantile steam transport economy, bringing 


| well-known facts into one comprehensive view. 
Another gentleman explains a new process for sud- 
| denly converting pig iron into malleable iron, and 
entirely superseding a more expensive, cumbrous, 
and dilatory operation, called “ puddling.” Mr. 
Danson, again, shows the economic inconvenience 
of varying weights and measures for corn, 

The Association has also done its work in the 
moral line, and this more effectually than some 
others who have meddled with the subject. Mr. 
W. M. Tart1, in reviewing the statistics of poverty 
and crime, shows that prosperity is wicked, and 
that adversity becomes moral. And Mr. Horstey 
has proved by direct experiment, that strychnine, 
although introduced only into the throat of an 
animal, may be followed by all the characteristic 
symptoms, and by actual death: a fact pregnant 
with import for the student of poisons and the 
laws relating to their abuse. 

The British Association has not taken up the 
subject of religion, yet how magnificently it could 
be discussed there by competent heads. We must 
see some progress before that day. At present 
theologians, not yet sufficiently masters of their 
subject, flinch from the light of science. When 


Mr. Vivian brings forward the lost paper of 
M‘Enery on the arrow-heads discovered beneath 








were found out and caught flagrante delicto, they 


the stalagmite in the caves of Cornwall, proving 
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the thick crust which formed above those relics, 
alarm is created lest the belief in the Scriptures 
should be imperilled. The theologians do nat yet 
perceive the sublime fact, that the more we ail- 
vance into a knowledge of the @meation, the mone 
we study the autograph of the @reator, the neamer 
we come to the great and univemmal truth. 4 

On the contrary, itis notaggreat and wedmgrsal 
truth that is upheld in this country with any firm 
confidence, but the Thirty-nine Articles. Dr. 
Lusurveron has positively laid down the law at 
Bath, sitting there as judge for the Archbishop of 
Canrersury, that the Thirty-nine Articles are the 
standard of creed for the teacher, and therefore 
for the flock, of the English Church. He not only 
forbids you to consult the great autograph, but 
also the Bible; the Thirty-nine Articles being a 
superior authority to either! Having preached 
doctrine on the subject of the “real presence” in 
the consecrated wafer, repugnant to Articles 28 
and 29, the Venerable Georce Antnony Denison, 
Archdeacon of Taunton, is pronounced to be so 
far heretical; and he is warned by a suspended 
sentence that, unless he recants before the Ist of 
October next, he shall be deprived. 

The Archdeacon’s heretical opinions are to us 
strange; but they are not so repulsive as the de- 
claration of another Archdeacon — Archdeacon 
Taorr—that he cannot close the church at Hartle- 
pool, which has been the scene of a chronic “ row.” 
Our readers know this case. The incumbent and 
the patron differ on points of doctrine; and to 
estop the incumbent, the patron sends into the 
body of the church, at periods of divine service, 
crowds who make such a scene in the edifice as 
they would in a booth at a fair. That is the kind 
of divine service which is carried on. Certain of 
the parishioners apply to the Archdeacon to 
exercise his authority in closing the edifice; and 
he replies with a platitude—that he does not think 
consistent with his duty to close any church for 
divine service so long as it can be kept open! The 
Avchdeacon’s sentiment is either most gigantically 
sublime, or most contemptibly ludicrous. 

But we cannot wonder at the aberrations of 
the clergy when we find “the best possible in- 
structors,” the press, so far at sea. The Leading 
Journal, helped by divers others, sustains the 
new proposition that the stage must not hold the 
mirror up to vice, but only to virtue. For the 
great Traviata controversy has continued, and has 
received new elucidation from the pen of Lumtey. 
He hopes to disarm the controversialists by sacri- 
ficing the Traviata as a lost creature who is de- 
stroyed before the eyes of a virtuous audience, in 
order to prove the total perdition of vice. Ac. 
cording to Lumuey, Violetta is a Magdalen, only 
not pardoned. The other persons of the drama 
are appointed for the very purpose of stoning her 
to death; the andience—of course without sin— 
assisting. The audience, however, has given the 
best answer to the controversialists, by going to 
the additional performances in increased numbers. 
The Times can Go much, but it cannot stem the 
very mid-stream of public opinion. 

The Royal Agricultural Society of Ireland has 
held its gathering in Athlone, Lord Carniste 
chairman and spokesman. The constabulary and 
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the fine. The public of the modern Athens 

makes the question one between itself and the 

Court a@@ession ; and the Sco/sman, withits pre- 

pridser “and awriters, etamtls.cxencraseififrem any 
liability in the matter. 

Welhavetthe report @f anether reformatery in 

full werk. Ht is not mew, thengh newly kmomght 

undertal@otice ofthe palillic. It is Ve “Belvi- 

dere Crescent Reformatory, established by Mr. 

Wi11aM Datver, a volunteer, who some time back 
conceived the idea of redeeming the boys in the 

streets by a plan, of tuition and industry com- 

bined, which should be self-supporting. He 
found a big house in a poor neighbourhood, 

which he rented for himself; he took a few 

boys out of the streets, and taught them while 

they were making boxes for their mutual sup- 

port. The trade succeeded, and the teacher suc- 
ceeded; he obtained other assistants, and the re- 
formatory was enlarged. This week, on sending 
out nine boys as emigrants to Canada, he invited 
their companions in the school—ay, and their 
companions in the streets—to a parting visit, 
while he uttered a few words explaining the prin- 
ciples of the reformatory. They are simple enough. 
He makes duty the prime object of solicitude to 
the boys; but also he makes the boys themselves 
feel that they are practically, at each moment of 
their service with him,—at the very moment of 
taking leave of him for Canada—in the most li- 
teral sense of the word, volwnéeers. Volunteers, 
they persevere ; and Driver has proved that the 
reformatory principle may be made self-support- 
ing, as we are convinced that all reformatory and 
penal discipline may be made. 

Let us contrast this real discipline of our race 
with the miserable exhibition of Dove strangled 
before the public, after a maudlin confession 
paraded as evidence of his penitence. Let us 
compare it with the butchery, before the public, of 
Martna Brown, who had slain her husband in a 
fury worked up by his cruelty ; cruelty being the 
beginning, the middle, and end of the whole 
lesson. 

The fact is, that death is not the penalty that 
deters the ignorant and the reckless, otherwise we 
should not have, while the inquest on the Cym- 
mer Colliery is sitting, another colliery explosion, 
Otherwise, indeed, we should never have had the 
Cymmer explosion; for the whole course of the 
evidence proves that, from the manager to the 
workman, it was impossible to make those who 
risked their lives feel.the risk they ran, although 
they frequently saw the gas playing in flames 
round their xaked candles ! 

As little can death restrain that kind of igno- 
rance as ruin and disgrace can restrain the mad- 
ness of gambling in commerce. Another bank, 
at Newcastle, has just turned out to be one more 
among the instruments of Joun Sapte, actually 
placing itself at his service for operations in London 
and Tipperary. And Lord Mamstonz is figuring 
at Guildford Assizes as defendant in a case where 
he is sued upon accommodation bills. The noble 
viscount, had given five bills collectively for 6100/., 
to the Hon. Francis Virirers; and he had had 





the farmers, combining in the annual returns, 
enabled him to give a glowing account of Treland’s 
prosperity — a continual imcrease in land-cul- 
ture, in produce, and in the value of wages. 
In that centre of Connaught, where the old Irish 
defied the English monarch and forbade the ad- 
vance of his representatives, the viceroy of the 


English monarch is now the welcome advocate of 


Trish interests. 
A public meeting has been held in Edinburgh 
to disavow the late verdict in the Scotsman case, 


taking upon itself to disclaim both the law as it is | with a Virirers. This trial marks assuredly the 





some part of the proceedings himself. His name 
has thus become mixed up, unconsciously to him- 
self, with the forgeries of the Hon. Francts ; Lord 
|Marperone’s name alone being forged to some 
\gixteen or seventeen accommodation bills. And 
hin this trial three noble names are freely ban- 
died about as engaged in the spurious trade 


“on commission.” 


gentlemen have left the country. The third, less 





\earried on by means of a person who did business 
Two of the three noble young 


implicated, defends himself successfully, though 
and to pay the fine; the Edinburgh public thus | he hassmarted bitterly for his commercial relations 


the"hanilmaidens of swindling. 


SIR ARCHTBALD ALISON 
GENERALS THINGS In 


Tue members of the Seaham Mechanics’ Institute 
were am Mond ay addressed in a discursive speech 
"by ‘Sir Archibald Alison, who js at Present staying 
at the wesidence of the Marchioness of London. 
derry. He said he wished to educe three truths 
from passing events, and he then proceeded :— 
The first of these is the absolute need of coun 

try—and, above all, of the middle pte ; 

pressed with the imperative necessityof maintainin our 
national armaments en an ‘Scale, if we <a 
avoid, not a repetition of our late Crimean disasters, but 
the advent of disasters infinitely greater, and, 
the ultimate and not distant ruin of the empire, (Hear. 
hear.) Another subject upon which I wish to address 
you is the great and important change which has taken, 
place, not in this country alone, but in the whole ‘wor 
arising from the discovery of the vast gold mines 





oF 


California and Australia, the effects of which it .is im- 
possible to over-estimate. I propose to conclude-with a 
few remarks upon the effects which these will 


have on the relationships of society around us. Hear.) 
Now, gentlemen, if there is any one point which'the 
lessons of experience show us in the most clear and Iucid 
colours, it is the immense danger we have run 

the last forty years, consequent on the reduction of our 
national armaments. So great have been these dangers, 
and so enormous the perils we have incurred—so incon- 
ceivable the infatuation with which the nation was 
driven forward in the course which imperilled its very 
existence—that, really, when a person comes to look 
back on the history of the last forty years, he feels as if 
he were following the steps of some sonnambula, 

with her eyes blinded, on the edge of a precipice. I 
give you one or two examples of ‘the danger you im- 
curred in consequence of this desire to lessen our:national 
armaments. At the conclusion of the last war, there 
was no person who ventured to show himself upon the 
hustings to solicit the suffrage of a who did 
not begin directly by saying that his principles em- 
braced unflinching economy .and unsparing eduction in 
every department of the State. That was the universal 
ery. No one ventured to gainsay it. The advocates of 
retrenchment were entirely successful, and they reduced 
the armaments of the country to the very lowest point. [ 
will tell you what were the dangers we incurred in ct} 
sequence. In 1835-6, in consequence of the prev sent 
ery foreconomy and for reduction, our army in Indis 
was reduced by 100,000 men. The army, consistingof 
260,000 men, was reduced to 150,000. Attend to the 
consequences of this. The Russians knowing this, and 
that we had dismissed our old soldiers, who were the 
nucleus and the strength of our army, immediately began 
to encroach upon Northern Asia. They conquered Persia, 
and moved forward to Affghanistan. They besieged 
Herat, the key of Hindostan and our possessions in India, 
and we were obliged, therefore, to extend ourselves into 
Affghanistan, in order to repel the power of Russia, 
which then threatened us in the East, as it has recently 
threatened us in the West. Now, attend to this. The 
Affghanistan chief, Dost Mahommed, had command of the 
passage that led from Northern Asia into India, and that 
chief offered for 50,000/. a year to enter into.a close 
alliance, offensive and defensive, with Great Britain, and 
exert his whole strength to repel the Northern invader. 
They would not give him the money ; and what was the 
consequence? The Russians succeeded in i 
their influence among them, and we were obliged to send 
an expedition to Affghanistan to endeavour, at the point 
of the bayonet, to regain that influence, which we hal 
lost from false economy (hear, hear); and that expal- 
tion, and the war which followed, cost our Indian Exgie 
10,000,000/. sterling, and occasioned a loss to owramy 
of 6000 fighting men, and 19,000 camp follower, of 
whom only one escaped the terrible disaster. Twenty- 
five thousand lives were thus sacrificed. 

Various other instances to the same effect wer 
mentioned by Sir Archibald; among them, #le 
fact, as he alleged, of our having dismissed 10,000 
men from our army in India, the consequence of 


which was that they all took service with the Sikhs 
and Runjeet Singh. To the gold discoveries, the 
speaker attributed our unexampled nation 
sperity since 1850, prices having been ri 

gold becoming cheaper—a result beneficial to 
orders. He warned the working classes 
recurrence to the fatal impolicy of strikes; * 
again glancing at the Russian war, he 

that, had we at once taken Sebastopol, 
would have retired unscathed to her interio® 
the war would have been protracted perhaps 
twenty years, instead of being brought wie’ 
close by the immense loss of Russian 





during the campaign in the Crimea. - 


——— sem peAEUERAY, * 
the existence of men upon the earth long before | laid down ~ cout audits application, and to remit | most diseased place in the community, where high 


bleed, trade, usury, and “sport,” combine to be 
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. @R. VILLIERS'S ACCOMMODA- 
" "PION BILLS. 


e aut d atthe Guildford Assizes, to recover 
Ageing of exchane drawn by the Hon. Francis 
Lawiey, 





‘ by Lord Maidstone. At the be- 


1852, Lord Maidstone became inti- 

ginning pe He. Mr. Villiers, late M.P. far Rochester, 

ece two bills for 1000/. ‘ 

at whose _ tet and were accepted by 
acqom' veya: 

Both were solely for the convenience of Mr. Villiers, 

‘notreceiving any of the proceeds whatever ; 


‘Villiers gave bim a notification to the effect that, 
pais." ercommeodation bills, he should be held 


as they WO were received t': th the agency 

named Edward Rawson ~\.rk, and from 
of ay sixty was paid forinterest. On every 
pole: paid the interest, and handed the 


Maidstone, by whom they were 

be bil rt re Mibeaguectiy, got into difiiculties, 

; itry; soon after which, Lord Maidstone 
ee who requested his lordship to give 
= port em one of the 1000/. aceeptances (the 
ser baring been paid), which would be due in a few 
‘Balieving this to be one of the genuine bills for 
pet, which bad been accepted for the accommodation 
of Mr. Villiers, Lord Maidstone acceded to Clark’s re- 
‘andigave him afresh bill. As Mr. Villiers was 
gndaz Clark stated that the holder of the a 

it unless it had a seeond name, the 

sg © all his name to it as the receiver, at 
‘ of Lord Maidstone. In addition to this new 
‘iis lordship gave Clark a cheque for 100/., 

as interest. This took place early in March, 1855. Not 
this transaction, Lord Maidstone was 

==. roel that’a bill for 10007. had been pre- 
gnted'at"his house, and that a notice was left stating 
a a at the office of Mr. Stewart, solicitor, 
Inn. Lord Maidstone went to that gentleman and 
informed him of what/had ‘taken place with Clark. Mr. 
Stewart declared ‘that he knew nothing of the matter, 
gndsdid’that his lordship had better communicate with 
G@lakcupon'the'subject. This was done, and a bill for 
10001 bang then shown Lord Maidstone, he examined 
itminutély,/and discovered that the document was a 
forgery, ‘the genuine acceptance having been already 
paid (as Lerd ‘Maidstone afterwards learned) by Mr. 
Villiers’s solicitor. Besides the present fraud, Lord 
Maidstonesaiihthat he saw six or seven other bills, which 
hewaswurewereall forgeries, and he believed that ee 
fewer than si or seventeen bills of a similar 
character in existence. Several accommodation bill tran- 
‘sactions ‘had ‘taken place between Lord Maidstone and 
‘Ur. Villiers;and the former had invariably paid the bills 
pager Mr. J soning, ae —- a 
‘which a member, and Mr. Clutter- 
back, cashior at Messrs. Hoare and Co, (his Lordship’s 
tankers), both corroborated his statement as to the 10001. 
billin question ‘being a forgery. After this discovery, 
‘40 application was made to the plaintiff in the present 
action (Mr. George Mather) to return the bill he had re- 
ceived, and which was expressly given to restore the 
sturned out to be a forgery, and also the 1007. 
wheque; but he refused ‘to do so, and the present action 
was brought to recover the amount of the 1000/. bill 
which thad been handed over to Clark, and which, it 
appeared, ‘had passed from him to the possession of the 





Themost important facts in the evidence for Mr. Ma- 
ther were that he had repeatedly been in the habit of 
discounting bills for Clark, whom he had known a great 
Many years; ‘that one of Lord Maidstone’s acceptances 
for 10001 haf been originally paid into the hands of 
Mr. Stewart, his solicitor, but that on Clark wishing to 
renew dt he again discounted it for him, and received 607. 
forthe accommodation ; anti that he then sent it, toge- 
ther with the cheque for 100/. (which had been paid to 
Clark by Lord Maidstone), to his banker’s. It was on 
this’bill thatethe present action was brought. Mather 
Sore positively that the first bill was payable three 
months after-date, and would become due in a few days 

ed it. This, however, was denied by a 
detkin the Union Bank of London, where Mr. Mather 
keptihisaccount, who stated that the only bill which 
had been paid into their hands to Mather’s credit was 
onedrawn at ten days’ date, which was paid when it 
becamedue. The counsel for the plaintiff contended 
that his client had given full value for the bill, and that 
he was entitled to recover the sum of 1000/. 

The Chief Baron having summed up, the jury almost 

y teturned a verdict for the defendant. 


THE CASE OF ARCHDEACON DENISON. 
court constituted to try the charges against Arch- 
for preaching doctrine contrary to the 
Bath icles, reassembled in the Guildhall of 
The Ah » by adjournment from the 28th ult. 
x bishop  Neeerage and other ecclesiastical 
ving taken their seats, Dr. Lushington said 
the Primate id desired him to read the declaration con- 
re decision. “The question,” the judge said, 
ane Grace had to try was, whether the doctrine 
and preached by the Ven. Archdeacon, in the 

ve annexed to the articles filed in this proceeding, 
were not directly contrary and repugnant to | 





any of the Articles of ‘the ‘Church. ‘The authority of 
Parliament has established that the Thirty-nine Articles 
must be taken to be the trae of on 
every subject to which ‘they advert. I ‘state this in 
order that it may be made known to all why and where- 
fore the Ven. Archdeacon was not permitted to go into 
an examination of the Scriptures with a view to justify 
his dectrines. The reason was this :—There could not be 
a more incenvenient proeeeding, or one more opposed to 
the law than that, when the Legislature cf the country 
has authoritatively pronounced in the given form of the 
Thirty-nine Articles what are the doctrines of the 
Church of England, an individual sermon should be 
compared—not with that standard which is the only 
standard of the Church, but—with a number of disputed 
texts of Scripture. What might be the possible con- 
sequence of the adoption of such a course? ‘One or 
more judges might be found who would conceive that 
certain doctrines were conformable with Scripture; but 
should they hold that those doctrines (conformable in 
their opinion with Scripture), were not equally conform- 
able with the Thirty-nine Articles, in what position 
would they then be placed? That anomaly is‘excluded 
by the law applicable to this case. It is excluded from 
all our courts of judicature. The only question which 
his Grace has tried or could ‘try, having regard to the 


Articles of the Church of England? I shall now state 
the conclusions at which his Geace has arrived. 
are these :—That the 9th; 10th, 11th, 13th, and 14th of 
the articles filed in this proceeding on behalf of the said 
Rev. Joseph Ditcher are proved, and that the charges 
therein made are established.” The Archdeacon had 
contended that the body and bleed of Christ are imma- 
terially and spiritually present in the consecrated bread 
and wine, and are received by communicants whether 
they be worthy or unworthy; whereas the doctrine of 
the Chureh of England, as declared in the 25th, 28th, 
29th, and 85th Articles, is, that the body and blood are 
only received when the communicant is worthy, the 
wicked not receiving them at all. 
opinion that the other doctrines of the Archdeaeon, with 
regard to the presence of the body and blood of Christ 
in the Holy Eucharist under the ‘form of bread and 
wine, although the bread and -wine ‘are not changed in 
their natural substances, are unsound, and repugnant to 
the 28th and 29th Articles. 

“ His Grace,” concluded Dr. Iwshington, “ desires me 
further to state that he will allow time to the Ven. Arch- 


October next; when, if no such revocation shall be de- 
livered by that time mto the Registry of Bath and Wells, 
he will pronounce sentence in this eourt, which will be 
adjourned to Tuesday, the 21st day of Octobernext, and 
be held in this place at half-past ome o'clock.” 





THE ROYAL HOLIDAY MAKING. 

THE Queen has commenced her annual trips ‘by cruising 
about the Channel. She started on board her yacht 
on Monday ; visited Dartmouth on the same day, 
and proceeded up the river Dart as far as the picturesque 
village of Dittenham, embosomed in plum-treeorchards. 
| Prince Albert then started in a river steamboat, and 
ascended nearly as far as Totness. On his return to 
Dartmouth, the royal party landed, and took a carriage 
drive, and were received on the steps of the quay by the 
municipality. They were afterwards escorted by Sir 
Henry Seale through the grounds of his seat at Mount 
Boone. The town presented a very festive appearance, 
and was illuminated at night, the royal squadron reply- 
ing by burning blue lights. On Tuesday, the Queen 
and her family went to Plymouth, paid a visit to the 
Earl of Mount-Edgecumbe, and then proceeded to Mount 
Wise, where her Majesty was received by a guard of 
honour, who formed an escort to the residence of the 
Port Admiral, Sir William Parker. Some members of 
the royal family experienced inconvenience from the 
boisterous state of the weather during the passage from 
Dartmouth. Prince Albert and the Prince of Wales, on 
Tuesday, visited the steam-works of Keyham, Plymouth, 
and inspected the various operations.there conducted. 

On Thursday, the Queen and the royal family visited 
Plymouth Dockyard, and afterwards reviewed the troops. 
The Queen then returned to the -yacht, and continued 
on board until four o'clock, when the Fairy was put into 
requisition to convey the royal family across the Sound, 
and up Cutwater and the Laira to Saltram, the country 
residence of Karl Morley, where about an hour was oceu- 
pied in driving through the-woods and grounds. ‘Shortly 
after six, to the great satisfaction of the inhabitants, 
her Majesty drove through the town of Plymouth and 
Stonehouse, and rejoined the yacht. 





FIRES. 
Aw oil, colour, and Ftalian warehouse in Camber- 
well has been burnt to the ground. Most of the in-| 
mates were asleep at the time, but they were got out. 
Gunpowder, camphine, and saltpetre, in large quantities, 
formed part of the stock-in-trade ; and a tremendous ex-} 
plosion of these combustibles at one time took place. The 
flames then rose to a vast height, and several of the ad- 
joining houses were greatly injured. ' 





law, is, whether these sermons do or do not contain doc- | hw 
trines which are directly opposed and repugnant to the 


His Grace is also of | being 


deacon to revoke his error until Wednesday, the Ist of 





five distinct ranges of’ three stories high, each 
with Others. The workmen 
left at six o'clock in the evening, te one 


of the feremen inspected the —- mo 
sign of fire was observed ; but in 

had got a thorough mastery over the building. 
brigade engine from the station in the 





however, in various stages of construction, were rescued. 
The fire was got under about ten o'clock. 

The origin of the conflagration.is unknown ; buththat 
it was not suppressed.sooner seems attributabled¢o:the 
want of water in the firemain—a fact which'implies a 
breach of contract on pee yerR nS 
Company. The greatest precautions aga have 
always been taken by Messrs. Broadwood, the: 
cased in iron, and under the care of the of- 
ficials of the houses in which the firm ‘has ‘insured 
for the last seven-and-twenty years, dusing which time 
there has not been.so muchas a chimney on fire. The 
premises are-exactly opposite the gasometers of the Ghar- 
tered Gas Company, ‘and so alarming was the 
ance of the fire at one period that the authorities felt at 
prudent to discharge the gas by a main in connexiemwith 
their other gasometer in Spitalfields. 





ACCIDENTS AND SUDDEN DEATHS, 
A Fata accident has -occurred.on the Beist 
Exeter Railway, near Taunton,itoaman named Meades, 
a packer on the line. An excursion trainfrom London 
was passing at the same time asthe up-express from 
Exeter. The man’s attention appeared to be-attracted 
by the down-exeursion train, and, not hearing the sup- 
express behind him, he was knocked down by the latter, 
| and literally cut to pieces.—Mr. J. Whitmore Winslow, 
a young man, of Trinity College, Dublin, eldest son of 
the Rey. Dr. Octavius Winslow, of Leamington, .and 
nephew of Dr. Forbes Winslow, lost ‘this life, awhile 
bathing in the sea at Dover,.on the 6th inst.—A young 
man, of the name of Benson, joimer, has met with a 
fearful accident at the Norton Iron Works. While 
making some alteration, he was caught by the fly-wheel, 
and whirled round with fearful -velocity two .or :theee 
times, till his body was shockingly compressed and 
mutilated—Two men have been killed by. lightning at 
Poynton, near Stockport. .A third was struck down. 
the same flash, but not injured, though the.selesof . 
shoes were separated from the up —A com- 
mercial traveller has been washed iaway by ‘the. sea 
while walking on the sands at Instow, North Deven.— 
A Mr. Henry Augustus Hutstein, of Bristol, .and Mr. 
Clement Jackson, of Cheedle, were drowned at South- 
port.a few days ago while bathing. Mr. Hutatein got 
out of his depth, and, not being a.swimmer, was.soon.in 
peril. Mr. Jackson went to his assistance, but was 
dragged down by the clutch of the drowning 
both perished. This took place.in the 
near relatives, who were bathing close by. 
have been. suffocated in seme old workings 
near Huddersfield. Thevone man went to 
the other, his wife having expressed 
him, and neither returned. After fresh ai 
pumped into the hole, some other men 
found beth the dead bedies.—Two men 
drowned by the upsetting of a boat in Brodrick 
Bay, Arran. Two others who were with them were got 
on shore, though much exhausted.—A Mr. Stavert,.a 
Manchester merchant, has lost his life while bathing at 
Scarborough. He was a good swimmer, buat he was 
carried away by the “ backwater ;” and, though a acble 


$ 


bealisit 
rattle 


|| effort to save him was made by the Rev. Canen Traver, 


of York, who ran great risk of losing his own life,.and 
by the boat’s erew stationed at the spot, he was. lost.— 
An explosion, resulting in the loss of at least ten lives, 
occurred at a new colliery of Lord Ward's, at Bams- 
ford-hall, between Oldbury and Dudley, on W 
morning. The existence of fire~-damp had been 

and the men had been cautioned not to go down witha 
nthed ets but one of them did so, and the explosion 
ensued. 














OUR CIVILIZATION. 


— 
THREE EXECUTIONS. 
WILLIAM DOVE. 
Av noon last Saturday, William Dove, the Leeds poi- 
soner, was hung in front of York Castle. From ten 


thousand to fifteen thousand assembled to see 
the sight, and no doubt went away duly edified and 
softened. 

The criminal took the sacrament, according to the 
Wesleyan forms, on the previous evening, in the course 
of which he frequently engaged in prayer and in reading 
from the Bible. The Rev. J. Hartley, Wesleyan mi- 
nister, and Mr. Wright, the prison philanthropist, re- 
mained with him during the night. Shortly after twelve 
o'clock, Dove lay down on his pallet, and slept in a dis- 
turbed manner for rather less than an hour. Waking in 
trepidation, he demanded, in an excited manner, what he 
could do, over and aboye what he had already done, to 
seve his soul. He was answered by various references 
to Scripture; and shortly afterwards he engaged in a 
Wesleyan hymn in conjunction with Mr. Hartley, Mr. 
Wright, and the officers of the prison. At eleven o'clock, 
on Saturday, he wrote down a reference to the texts 
in the Bible which had given him most comfort. His 
manner was calm and collected, and his face looked quite 
healthy. 

Saturday morning was rainy, but this did not hinder 
the people from collecting to the number already indi- 
cated. The gallows was erected at daybreak, and at 
about six o'clock the grave-digger arrived, and at once 
commenced making the grave for the yet-living man. 
Mr. Barret, Dove’s solicitor, was with the convict while 
he was being pinioned ; and during this operation Dove 
held him by the hand. At this juncture, Mr. Barret 
evailed himself of an opportunity of asking Dove if there 
was anything in the statement he had made on the pre- 
vious Thursday which he wished to alter or correct. 
Dove replied, ‘“‘ Not a word; it is strictly true.” Subse- 
quently he turned to Mr. Barret and said, “ Mr. Barret, 
tell my poor mother I die happy.” These were the last 
words he uttered, except in prayer. 

The hanging process was performed by a debtor in 
the prison, who, being a novice, acted with great de- 
liberation ; but he appears to have acquitted himself 
with more completeness than is often exhibited by Cal- 
craft, for death ensued very speedily. The reporters on 
the spot record that, up to the moment of drawing the 
bolt, Dove had remained with his hands clasped, and 
that they remained clasped for a second after he fell. 
The hands then relaxed, the legs were drawn up, and 

the body swung to and fro: this continued for about a 
minute, at the end of which time the hands were again 
clasped, the legs dropped, and all was over. 

On the aftertioon of Thursday week, Dove made a 
confession to his solicitor. He stated that his first idea 
of poisoning his wife was derived from conversations he 
had with “a third person,” apparently alluding to the 
man whom he regarded as a wizard. He did not, how- 
ever, directly implicate this person. He added that, on 
the day when the fatal dose (admitting there were 
several) was administered, he was in a state of semi-in- 
toxication. The precise moment when the strychnine 
was put into his sick wife’s medicine glass was after 
Mrs. Witham had given her a draught at mid-day. The 
glass remained upon the washhand-stand until eight 
o'clock in the evening, when the culprit says he was 
asked to give his wife her medicine. He adds that he 
did so by pouring the draught into the wine-glass con- 
taining the strychnine, and that, as soon as his wife had 
drunk it off, and he saw her dreadful sufferings, the 
thought flashed across his “ muddled” brain that he had 
given her strychnine, and that she would die. He de- 
clares that, had the medical man been present at the 
moment, his contrition was such that he should have 
confessed his crime, and implored him to save his victim. 
As it was, he ran out of the house, and when he re- 
turned with the doctor his wife was dead. He admits 
that he was in a dreadful state of mind for several days 
lest a post mortem examination should have been made, 
and he says he was immensely relieved when the period 
had expired within which Professor Taylor had declared 
in Palmer’s case it was alone possible to discover the 
existence of strychnine in the human subject. This 
narration was commenced at the moment when a violent 
thunderstorm burst over the city, and the convict’s feel- 

ings are said to have been painfully excited as the dark- 
ness of his cell was illuminated by flashes of forked 
lightning. Dove remarked to Mr. Barret, “Is it not 
strange that this terrible storm should commence just as 
I am about to unburden my conscience by making a 
statement to you?” 
Another and very long statement was made by Dove 
to Mr. Barret, just after his attempt to send out, by a 
discharged militiaman, a letter addressed to Harrison, 
but which was intercepted. If the statements in this 
document may be depended on, the criminal must have 
been in a state of the most lamentable subjection to the 
so-called “ wise man,” to whose repeated assertions that 
he (Dove) would never be happy while his wife lived, 
coupled with hints that she would die in February, and 
with as to the secret of certain 
poisons, the murder appears to be attributable. In this 
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Dove admits that he purchased strychnine; but this, he 
says, was to poison cats. 

Dove became acquainted with Harrison through hear- 
ing of him from a working man, who alleged that he 
knew of several wonderful feats performed by him. 
Dove, therefore, sought him out; and here we may re- 
peat the abstract of the criminal’s statement presented 
in a leading article of the Times :—‘“ Of course, there is 
a good deal of drinking, for which Dove pays, and then 
the future murderer gives Harrison the date of his birth, 
that his ‘nativity’ may be calculated. The precise ob- 
ject of this horoscope does not appear, but it is con- 
nected with the renewal of the lease of Dove’s farm, 
which a Mr. King, the steward, was unwilling to grant. 
Harrison, by his spells, is to force the steward to let Dove 
have the farm on his own terms. We now come to the 
details of magical conjuration as practised in Yorkshire 
at the present day. The ‘wise man’ comes to the farm 
to bewitch it. He takes out a mariner’s compass to 
learn the points of the horizon; then, producing some 
little pieces of copper, like halfpence, with mystic marks 
upon them, he begins the spell. The copper-pieces are 
buried with ceremony in various spots—in the barn, the 
yard, and the cowhouse. Each entrance to the premises 
is similarly laid under the spell. The enchanter then 
begins to pray aloud, invoking the power of the seven 
wise men, of whom he himself is one, to free Dove and 
his farm from hurt. ‘No one can pass this gate to do 
you harm’ is his promise. Next he demands pens and 
paper, writes something in hieroglyphical signs, and 
gives it to Dove. ‘If you want to retake the farm, put 
this in your pocket and go to King, who will let you it, 
only you must tell me beforehand when you are going.’ 
We may as well pursue this incident to the end at once. 
Dove goes to the steward with the talisman in his pocket, 
but it is of no use. King is inexorable, and Dove goes 
back, somewhat shaken, to his mentor. ‘ Never mind,’ 
says Harrison, ‘he has the spell upon him; he is an 
Irishman, and will take a good deal of working upon.’ 
Dove is quite satisfied with this philosophical explana- 
tion, and his faith in the wizard suffers no diminution.” 
Dove continued in constant communication with “ the 
wise man” up to the time of his being taken into cus- 
tody ; and, as the reader has seen, it was owing to his 
suggestions, according to the murderer’s statement, that 
the poisoning was committed. In his final confession, 
Dove says :—‘ I continued to believe in Harrison’s power 
for some weeks after I was committed to prison. I be- 
lieved that he had the power to save me until June or 
July. On the day when I wrote the letter commencing 
‘Dear Devil,’ I was in a low, desponding, and queer 
state. I can’t describe my feelings. I during that day 
thought of committing suicide The instrument which 
was found upon me on the search made that day would 
have been probably used for that purpose. In the even- 
ing of that day, I wrote that letter, but I cannot tell you 
my feelings at that time. I did feel certain that the 
devil would come to me that night according to my re- 
quest. I wrote that letter, but never intended it to be 
seen by any person.” The concluding portion of a letter 
addressed by Dove to Mr. Barret on Friday week was as 
follows:—“ I would wish to remark, that I committed 
the crime through the instigation of that bad man, Henry 
Harrison, of the South-market, Leeds. Had it not been 
for him, I never should have been in these circumstances.” 
Statements of this nature coming from a man like Dove 
must of course be received with the utmost caution, 

In answer to a question from Mr. Wright, who wished 
to know whether Dove poisoned his wife because he 
wanted to marry Mrs. Witham, the culprit declared 
solemnly that such was not the case; but in his confes- 
sion he says he did think that he should have been able, 
on his wife’s death, to make the lady in question an offer 
of marriage, though this did not prompt him to the crime. 
The motive still remains a mystery, but it seems probable 
that the means were suggested by the murder of Cooke 
by Palmer. In the course of the Friday preceding the 
day of execution, Dove said he had no feeling of resent- 
ment against the judge who tried him, the jury who 
found him guilty, or the witnesses who appeared against 
him. On the previous Tuesday, he wrote to Mr. Wright 
a letter which exhibits the singular condition of egotism 
and diseased self-satisfaction to which criminals are often 
brought by the well-meaning efforts of professional reli- 
gious advisers. It runs thus:— 


“ York Castle, Condemned Cell, August 4. 

“Mr. Wright.—Dear Sir,—I take this opportunity of 
writing to you. You told me that at any time that I 
wrote to you, and requested you to come, you would. 
Dear Sir, I shall be very glad to see you on Wednesday 
or Thursday at the latest, for I feel my time is short. I 
cannot sufficiently thank you for your kindness to me 
while you were at this place. 1 cannot reward you, but 
my God and Father will reward you. Dear Sir, while 
I was meditating on the goodness of God, and thinking 
of my past sins and wickedness, all at a moment a 
thought flashed across my mind that there was a reprieve 
forme. And what do you think that reprieve was? 
Well, bless God, it was this—‘ Thy sins, which were 
many, are all forgiven you.’ It was no delusion, for it 
was so impressed on my mind that I could not help but 
make the remark, and tell my fellow-prisoners and the 
officer that was there. Dear Sir, I do not intend to stop 
there; but I intend to ‘ press forward to the mark for 





statement there is no confession of the murder, though 


Dear Sir, do not forget 
be ‘weary in well doing, 
reap, if I faint not.’ 


22 


fully, 
“P.S,—I shall anxiously wait an answer,” 


A second letter to the same gentleman, written 
Friday week, was as follows: ee 


“fl “ York Castle, Condemned 
“ Respected Sir,— My time is sh y 
numbered, and soon I shall have py An before 
the judgment seat of Christ; but I trust m J 
is es advocate and friend, and that I shall 4 
smiles, and be welcomed to mansions ; 
truly say— fm the sky. Tem 

‘I the chief of sinners am, 

But Jesus died for me.’ 
Oh! the consolation derived from this passage. 
sayed through fire and by death; ordinary means 
had used, but they failed. He has, therefore, 
traordinary means, and blessed be His holy 
believe it is in answer to the prayers of my dear mo 
and that I shall have reason to bless and praise 
through all eternity, that He checked me in my 
career, and adopted this plan to save me. 

dying 


I 


used ¢ 
name. 


FW 


“Oh! my dear Sir, accept the thanks of a 
for the kindness I have experienced at your hands. 
that God, who is your Father and my Father, bless you 
both in this life and that which is to come, and may we 
meet in heaven, is the prayer of, respected § 


ir, yours 
affectionately, “ WILLIAM Dove 
“Mr. T. Wright, York.” 


Shortly before death, Dove requested i 
not be made of his head: prepa paar 
authorities have also determined, at the request of the 
relatives and friends, not to dispose of the criminal’s 
clothes for the satisfaction of morbid curiosity. 

ELIZABETH MARTHA BROWN. 

This woman, who was recently convicted of the murder 
of her husband, under peculiar circumstances (see the 
Leader of July 26th), was executed last Saturday at Dor- 
chester at eight o’clock. She appeared resigned, penitent, 
and extremely calm, while her female attendants were 
overcome. On arriving at the place of execution, g cordial 
was administered to her, a part of which she drank. 
Calcraft was the hangman, and, as usual, bungled. He 
forgot to tie the culprit’s dress, and was obliged to return 
to the platform for that purpose. The bolt was then 
drawn, and a few struggles terminated the conviet's 
existence. 

The woman was forty years of age; the husband ory 
twenty. The subjoined confession was made some tile 
previous to the execution :— } 

‘My husband, John Anthony Brown, deceased, came 
home on Sunday morning, the 6th of July, at two 
o'clock, in liquor, and was sick. He had no hat on, J 
asked him what he had done with his hat. He abuse 
me, and said: ‘What is it to you, you?” He 
then asked for some cold tea. I said that I had nom, 
but would make some warm. He replied, ‘ Drink that 
yourself, and be . I then said, ‘ What mak 
so cross? Have you been at Mary Davis's?’ He th 
kicked out the bottom of the chair upon which I hai 
been sitting. We continued quarrelling until three 
o'clock, when he struck me a severe blow on the side of 
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to sit down. Supper was on the table, and he said, ‘ Eat 
it yourself, and be At the same time he reached 
down from the mantelpiece a heavy horsewhip with a 
plaid end, and struck me across the shoulders with it 
three times. Each time I screamed out. I said, ‘If, you 
strike me again, I will cry, Murder!’ He retorted— 
‘If you do, I will knock your brains out through the 
window.’ He also added—‘I hope I shall find you dead 
in the morning.’ He then kicked me on the left side, 
which caused me much pain, and he immediately stoopel 
down to untie his boots. I was much enraged, and, it 
an ungovernable passion, on being so abused and stack, 
I directly seized a hatchet which was lying claw t 
where I sat, and which I had been using to break coal 
with, to keep up the fire and keep his supper wam, 
and with it I struck him several violent blows on the 
head. I could not say how many. He fell at the first 
blow, on his head, with his face towards the fireplace. 
He never spoke or moved afterwards. As soon as I had 
done it, 1 wished I had not, and would have given the 
world not to have done it. I had never struck him 
before, after all his ill-treatment ; but, when he hit me 
so hard this time, I was almost out of my senses and 
hardly knew what I was doing. 
“ EvizaBeTH Mantua Brows.” 

If these allegations could be depended on, the punish- 
ment surely ought to have been commuted, the offence 
being more manslaughter than murder; but the wo 
man had previously made some other confessions of 4 
different character, and this throws some doubt over the 
last. 





NEVAN, THE MARINE. 

Nevan, the marine who was convicted of shooting 4 
sergeant of the Royal Marines on board her Majesty's 
ship Runnymede, at Saltash, in the Hamoaze, Plymou 
suffered the extreme penalty of the law on 
morning at Bodmin. He appeared to be deeply 





my high calling which is of God, by Christ Jesus.’ 





and died struggling violently. 


_[No. 384, Sarurpay, — 


my head, which confused me so much that I was obliged . 
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Avovsr 16, 1856.) __ 
—— 
PROTEST AGAINST GING OF MURDOCK. 
es Charles Reade, of sree College, Oxford, has 


letter to a contemporary :— 
— ee the Sgt of a good citizen to disown, before 
. a and insane act just committed 
a ans of the country, and therefore in mine, unless 
Lewes by the ministers of the law, for a 
of England does not visit with death. 
manslaughter. It is not possible that 
Judge could so mistake the law as 
the man’s crime for murder. It was 
of one, two, or three, but of all the features 
law requires in murder. On the other hand, it 


ue 
eee tt 


was no murderous weapon—there was no weapon 
: nO jditation, no personal malice. The act 
done in the confusion, hurry, and agitation of a 
and that struggle was commenced, not by the 


a 


but thevictim. As respects the animus at the | 


i r the violence was done alio intuitu; the 
a ey ichtine, not to kill, but to escape; and 
that he never from first to last aimed at killing appeared 
farther by his remaining in the neighbourhood, and his 
surprise at and ignorance of his victim’s death. In a word, 
it was manslaughter in its mildest form. I have seen a 
boy of eighteen hanged for stealing a horse. It was a 
barbarous act, but it was the law. I have seen a forger 

It was cruel, but it was the law. But now, 
for the first time (while murderers are constantly 
escaping the law), I have seen an English head fall by 
the executioner in defiance of the law. I wash this 
man’s blood from my hands, and from my honourable 


name. I disown that illegal act, and the public will | 
follow me. I cannot say to-day where the blame lies, | 


and in what proportions ; but I will certainly find out; 
_and as certainly all those concerned in it populo respondi- 
bunt et mihi.” 





A BRAWLING CLERGYMAN. 


The Rey. George Wilkins, the incumbent of Wix, in 


Essex, appeared before the Bishop of Rochester, at the 
Castle at Colchester, on Friday week, to answer a com- 
plaint of improper conduct in the church of Wix on 
Sunday, May 4. The allegations were contained in a 
letter from Mr. Thomas Morris, of Wix Lodge, who, 


under date of June 14 (until which time he delayed | 
writing, in the hope that some of the Church authorities | 


would take the matter up), wrote as follows to the 


Bishop :—“ On a Sunday in the month of May last, the | 
Rev. Mr. Wilkins, the incumbent of the parish, was in | 


the church for the performance of Divine service, and, 
after the second lesson, abruptly terminated his reading 
and began an address to the congregation, commenting 
upon what he considered had been the immoral conduct 
of one of his parishioners, who was present. This pro- 
voked a reply from the party (a Mr. Eagle), who rose, 
and in profane language accused Mr. Wilkins of false- 
hood; when Mr. Wilkins rejoined in the most coarse 
and vehement manner, and an altercation ensued 
between them of a character which would disgrace the 
lowest public-house. I forbear at present to enter into 
the particulars, further than by adding that the service 
was thus ended, and that thecongregation left the church, 
one by one, offended in the highest degree.” The present 


proceedings were taken in consequence of this letter. | 


The Bishop having asked Mr. Wilkins what he had to 
say to the charge, the rev. gentleman admitted it, and 
threw himself on his lordship’s mercy. He was then 
severely reprimanded by the Bishop, who nevertheless 
admitted that his conduct hitherto had been marked with 
the greatest propriety, that he had hitherto entertained 
great respect for him, and that his parishioners ought to 
feel the same, on account of the zeal he had shown for 
their spiritual welfare, though it was true that some of 
them harboured malicious feelings towards him. His 
lordship hoped that he would return to his parishioners 
and enjoy once again that respect and attention which 
they had hitherto shown him, and he (the Bishop) be- 
lieved justly so. Still, there was no excuse for his 
recent conduct, for, though the demeanour of Mr Eagle 
seemed to have been very improper, Mr. Wilkins should 
haye had his temper more under control. 

It is understood that proceedings will be taken against 





Tae Forsaken Inprans. — Mr. Teale, of Camden 
again attended on Saturday at the Mansion 
House, to hear the result of the Lord Mayor’s applica- 
tion to the Colonial Secretary on behalf of the forsaken 
Indians. It appeared that Mr. Labouchere had written 
to the effect that there were no funds at the Colonial 
Office applicable to the desired end ; but he transmitted 
5L from his own purse. To this the Lord Mayor added 
a similar sum. : 
: Movomanta.—A fine of thirty-five shillings has been 
imposed on a Mr. Sampson Cooper, engineer, of Wal- 
worth, for breaking twelve ornamental lamps and two 
brass cocks, the property of the Surrey Gardens Com- 
The lamps were those placed on the ground 
the walks, and the accused appears to have kicked 
to pieces in the most wanton manner. Before the 
he said he was so drunk he knew not what 
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An Englishman named Murdock | 


the features that distinguish manslaughter. | 





— 
he was doing; but this was denied by several witnesses. 
The case seems to be one of monomania. 

CSAR VANQUISHED BY A Woman.—A man with the 
classicalapame of Cmsar, and the unclassical alias of 
Williams, was charged at the Middlesex Sessions, toge- 
ther with another man, named Robins, alias Franks, 
with stealing a gold watch from the person of Mrs. Bruce, 
| an old lady. The men adopted the new contrivance of 

asking a direction, obtaining the booty, and then running 

away. In cross-examination, the old lady was asked if 

she knew how the watch was taken. She replied she 
| did not; that was the prisoners’ trade, not hers. The 
heroic Cesar was, literally, stopped and arrested by a 
woman, one Charlotte Blessly, who thus narrated her 
achievements:—‘ I was on the opposite side of Store- 
street, Bedford-square, on the 10th of July, at the time 
in question, and B®noticed the two prisoners in the 
middle of the street. I saw them go up to the prosecu- 
trix and speak to her. I kept my eye on Cesar. Mrs. 
Bruce did not stand very steady, on account of her age. 
Cesar ‘ sidled’ up to her, and I saw his right hand placed 
under her velvet mantle; they both left her suddenly 
and ran away. I called out ‘Thief!’ and followed 
them. Cwsar took off his coat and gave it to Robins, 
and I heard him say, ‘Take out the contents,’ After 
this, they ran a little further, and I then stopped Ro- 
bins, who raised his fist to strike me. I said, ‘ You have 
got the lady’s watch.’ He said, ‘NotI.’ I said, ‘ You 
have got it in this coat-pocket,’ and snatched the coat 
from him. He then ran away, and I went after Casar. 
He ran into Bedford-place, sat down on a door-step, and 
pretended to be asleep, holding his head on his hand. I 
took hold of him, and said, ‘You are my prisoner.’ 
Whereupon he got up, and said he would knock me 
down. I told him he had stolen the lady’s watch, and 
he struck at me, and sent his fist through my parasol. I 
held him till a gentleman came to my assistance. He 
| struck the gentleman a violent blow on the face, and 
} struggled with him desperately. A sweep came up, and 
| had it not been for his assistance the prisoner must have 
| got away. He was making off as the sweep came up. 
| He was then taken intocustody. Robins got clear away. 
| When Cesar struck at me, of course I defended myself.” 
| The watch was not recovered. Both men, who were well 
| known to the police, were found Guilty, and sentenced 
to four years’ penal servitude. When Cesar beheld the 
| approach of the sweep, who decided the fate of the day, 
he should have exclaimed, “ Ht tu, Brute? Then fall, 
Cesar!” The story will form a curious addition to the 
| “* Commentaries.” 

Harp Sweartmna.—Some hard swearing appears to 
have been resorted to in the course of a charge brought 
forward at the Mansion House, against a Mr. Ryan, a 
young man stopping at Mullins’s Hotel, Ironmonger- 
lane, City. Mr. Mackie, the proprietor, swore that, 
owing to some disagreement, Mr. Ryan threatened him 
with a dagger. On the other side, it was contended 
that Mr. Mackie was raving drunk, and excessively vio- 
lent—so much so that Mr. Ryan and a friend who was 
with him desired to leave the house, though it was late at 
night, but they were not allowed. A policeman was called 
in, and, when before the Lord Mayor, he stated that Mr. 
Mackie was the worse for liquor (an assertion emphati- 
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Opren-Ain Preacainc.—A Mr. George Lamb, 
thodist preacher, appeared on Monday at the Lambeth 
police-office, to answer a complaint of obstructing 
thoroughfare near the Lock’s-fields 
open-air preaching on the previous Sunday 
Besides creating an obstruction, the minister 
friends made a loud noise by means of singing psalms, 
and the night-constables at the station, who were then 
asleep, complained that they were disturbed. Mr. Su- 
perintendent Lund therefore remonstrated with the godly 
gentleman, but could not induce him to desist, and he 
was ordered into custody. He was immediately bailed 
out by his friends, and then removed his to 
an adjacent piece of waste land. About two h 
persons had assembled. Mr. Lamb said he was not 
given to understand that the night-policemen were dis- 
turbed in their rest, or he would at once have desisted. 
The magistrate, while pointing out to the rev. 
the impropriety of disturbing the policemen, advised him 
to ask permission of Sir Richard Mayne to preach at the 
spot in question. Mr. Lund said he should be compelled 
to oppose such permission, and observed that during the 
last week no less than six watch robberies took place at 
the Surrey Obelisk during the open-air preaching. Mr. 
Lamb having promised not to repeat his preaching and 
singing at the place objected to, at least for the present, 
was discharged, and left the court in company of a large 
number of friends. 

Crvettry To ANtmMALS.—William Perry, a drover, 
was charged, at the ingtance of the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, with barbarity to a 
bullock, which he struck over the hocks with great 
violence, using a very thick stick, and without any ap- 
parent cause. The animal was being driven th 
Hoxton to the New Cattle Market at Islington; and, 
some time after the blow, the poor creature seemed quite 
| paralyzed and unable to proceed. One of the Society’s 
| officers then took the man into custody, and for a little 
| way he proceeded quietly; but he then resisted, and 
| brought some of his companions to the rescue. These 

men knocked the officer down, and held him, while 
| Perry kicked his legs and body, and ultimately they all 
escaped. Perry was afterwards. arrested by the police, 
| He was sentenced to twenty-one days’ imprisonment for 
the cruelty to the bullock, and to fourteen days’ imprison- 
ment, being unable to pay a fine of twenty shillings, for 
the assault on the constable. The inhabitants of the 
| northern suburbs complain of the bratality of the drovers 
| passing through those neighbourhoods on their way to 
| the market.—A French gentleman and an English porter 
|have been charged respectively at Bow-street and at 
| Guildhall with maltreating dogs. In the case of the 
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Hungerford Suspension-bridge at a part where there was 
pavement below. The gentleman alleged that the dog 
bit him, and that, in his own country, he should have 
been obliged to do what he had done. He added that 
he did not know that there was pavement beneath that 
part of the bridge. The magistrate imposed a fine of 
5l. The Englishman had also thrown the dog, which he 
was charged with ill-using, violently from him, and had 
brutally kicked it. He made the same excuse as the 





cally denied by the person in question), but he said 
there was no truth in the allegation of violence made 
against the hotel proprietor. ‘The Lord Mayor finally 
ordered Mr. Ryan to enter into his own recognizances to 
keep the peace, and said that the dagger must be im- 
pounded. 

MippLesex Sesstons.—Joseph Olry, a Frenchman, 
| was found Guilty of indecently exposing himself in the 
Green Park. He was shown to be an old offender, and 
| Was sentenced to twelve months’ hard labour. 
| Stam Avucrions.—A lady recently arrived from Aus- 
| tralia stated on Monday to the Marlborough-street 
| magistrate that she had made some purchases to the 
| amount of 60 at an auction-room where she believed 
the transactions to be bond fide ; that she paid a deposit 
of 10/.; but that when the articles were sent home she 
found the several items were augmented, so that the sum 
total was made out to be 100/. On pointing this out, 
the dealers proposed to “‘ rectify” the matter by taking 
away a certain amount of goods, and then reducing the 
charge to 60/.; but she refused to have any further 
transactions with them, and now desired to know whether 
she could not get back her 10/. deposit. Mr. Bingham 
advised her to consult her solicitor as to the best way to 
proceed against the parties. 

A Reck_ess VAGABonD.—A carman, named Dorring- 
ton, having refused to pay a woman who sells oysters in 
the Mile End-road some small debt that was due to 
her, the woman seized hold of the reins and endeavoured 
to prevent his driving off. The man, however, flogged 
his horse, and urged it to a very violent pace, the woman 
still clinging to the shaft and the reins. The horse and 
cart were at length driven on to the footpath, when the 
man was remonstrated with, and the woman was re- 
quested to leave go; but she refused, and the man again 
drove on. The woman clung for a long time to the reins, 
but at last fell, and the wheel passed over one of her 
legs. A police-sergeant then started in pursuit in an- 
other vehicle, and the man was secured. He was fined 
twenty shilings by the Thames magistrate, before whom 
he was brought. This was at once paid. 





French that the dog had bitten him; but this was 
disproved. He was fined twenty shillings. 
AssAuLTs.—A case of assault committed by Daniel 
Olive, the conductor of a Peckham Rye omnibus, was 
investigated by Mr. Alderman Carter, at the Mansion 
House, on Tuesday. The outrage was committed as 
|long ago as the 19th of last June; but the complainant, 
|Mr. George Harris Child, a wine merchant in Mark- 
lane, was so severely injured that he had been confined 
to his bed ever since. From the statement he now 
made, it appeared that he hailed the omnibus in King 
William-street, City, on the day mentioned, but the 
conductor refused to admit him, though there was 
room. Mr. Child remonstrated with him, touching his 
legs with an umbrella, to call his attention, when 
conductor abused him. On threatening to report 
conduct, Olive dealt Mr. Child a heavy blow over 
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eye, which felled him, and, his head striking against 
the kerb stone, he became unconscious. He was taken 
home; but erysipelas set in, his head swelled to double 
its size, and his life had been in great danger. The de- 
fence was that Mr. Child was drunk, and that he first 
assaulted the conductor by striking him over the lege 
with his umbrella. Olive was committed for trial, but 
liberated on bail.—Henry Beale, a labouring man, has 


been sentenced to six months’ hard labour for a ferocious 
attack on his wife, committed while he was intoxicated. 
—John M‘Cunliffe, alias Owen, and John Huffman, two 
rough-looking fellows, have been committed for trial on 
a charge of assaulting a policeman. They were making 
a disturbance, when the constable interfered. He was 
then knocked down, and kicked till he was insensible. 
His injuries were of so serious a description that he had 
been unable to go on duty since, and he was assisted 
into court. 

Psisoners in Rattway Carriaces.—Some cor- 
respondents of the 7imes have been calling attention to 
the reprehensible habit of putting manacled 
under the charge of policemen, into public railway 
carriages, for conveyance from one town to another. 

EscaPE From Oxrorp Gaot.—A convict, named 
Priest, under sentence of six years’ penal servitude (says 





Frenchman, the animal was thrown over the parapet of ~~ 
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cut completely in two by some 
leaving an aperture for escape of only ten and three- 
quarter inches by seven and three-quarter inches. On. 
the outside of this window is a wooden contrivance, 
called a louvre light, placed there to obstruct any view 
from the interior of the cell. Priest had torn his. bed- 
rug inte strips, and tied it together with thin pieces of 
his check shirt, and, having made a stout, thick. line, he 
secured one end of it te the iron barsof the window. He 
then managed to squeeze himself through the small. 
apertare on to the louvre light, which he got over; and 
this must have been attended with great difficulty and. 
danger. Several other obstacles had then to be over- 
come; but they were all surmounted in time, and the 
convict got clear off. Early in the morning, a police- 
man discovered the extempore ladder hanging on the 
exterior wall. 

Assize Casms.—George Curedale, a small manufac- 
turer of Burnley, has been found. Guilty at Liverpool on 
a charge of forging and uttering at Manchester a bill of 

for 3004, He appears to have forged and 
uttered two other bills. Ultimately, he fled to Ham- 
burg, where he was arrested, while living under a false 
name. He was afterwards dec a bankrupt. The 
sentence was that he be trans for fourteen years. 
-~An action for assault has been brought at Liverpool 
by a commission agent named Heywood against a Mr. 
Lew, anattorney. The plaintiff’s cousin, a Mr. Jack- 
sem, and the defendant, had offices on the same stair- 
case ; and it appeared that a young lady called one 
evening at Mr: Law's chamber, and, after knocking at 
the door some time without effect, Heywood came out 
of Mr, Jackson's office, told her Mr. Law was not in, 
and asked her to walk into Mr. Jackson’s room. Ac- 
comding to the case for the defendant, Heywood aecom- 
panied this invitation with very insulting insinuations 
vith respeet to the young lady’s object. in going there; 
and accordingly Mr. Law next day wrote to him, de- 
mending an apology, on pain of a horeewhipping. 
Heywood went to Mr. Law’s offiee te make an explana- 
tion, when he was assaulted and severely beaten. At 
the trial, he denied that he intended to insult the young 
— A: verdict was given in his favour; damages, 
i 50 § 

James Jenxaway, charged with firing a pistol at a 
servant girl under circumstances which have already ap- 
peared, has been conamitted for trial, after repeated re- 
mands, 

Murnerovs Agrack.—Heary Hoker, one of the 
draymen employed at Messrs. Truman and Hanbury’s, 
the brewers, was examined before the Worship-street 
magistrate on a charge of having inflicted several severe 
wounds on Richard Baker, a journeyman upholsterer. 
The prisener was seen by Baker standing in the road in 
Pelham-street, Spitalfields, brandishing a large knife in 
a very wild and excited manner. Suspecting, from his 
zeneral behaviour, that he might do some mischief, Baker 
stealthily approached him from behind, and attempted 
to sneteh the knife suddenly out of his hand; but; before 
he could effeet his purpose, Hoker turned quickly round, 
and, seizing Baker, stabbed him several times in the 
upper part of the back. He was rescued after a time by 
some passers-by, who also sueceeded in disarming the 
prisoner. Baker received not lessthan five deep wounds 
in his back, one.of whieh nearly reached the left lung, 
and, in the opinion of the medical man, the consequences 
are likely to be very serious. The blows were inflicted 
with such savage violence, that the blade of the knife 
wae broken im the act. Hoker said that. he used the 
knife for the purpose of protecting himself against an at- 
tack which had been made on him by a.mob; and two 
witnesses im his behalf stated that they knew him to be, 
generally speaking, a peaceable, inoffensive man. Mr. 
D’Byneourt remanded the accused until the result of the 
injeries he had inflicted. on the other man should be 
known. 

Serxure or Purrup Mear.—James Bridge, a sausage 
and sayeloy-maker, living at Notting-hill, has been fined 
iL for hawing on his premises a large amount of meat in 
am adyamerd state of decomposition, which his wife in- 
tended to makeinto “ pelonion” The sa machine, 
as well as the whole place, was found in a most filthy 
and revolting state by the inspector of nuisances, who 
also diseovered some sansage-meat ready chopped; but 
this was so highly seasoned that it did not smell as badly 
as the rest. 

Tae Wise JunyMen ov Bopmax.—One of the jurors 


whe tried the man.Jose, at the last Bodmin Assizes, for: 


the murder of an infant, and who brought in a verdict.of. 

r, contrary to the evidenee and to the 
opinion of the judge, has written to the Times to defend, 
himeelf and his companions from the severe, but just, 
criticiem,.of that: paper. The letter i rds of 
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| evidence of Burns, the chief witness, could net be de- 
| pended on.in connexion with ‘this important and Cri- 


but. the defence-seems to rest on the assumption that the | 
| 
| 


tieal Afair.” If that were the case, it is clear there, 
should have been an acquittal. A great deal of irrele- 
vant talk is introduced with respect to the prisoner | 
Matthews, the mother of the infant, of whom the 
juror says: —“ She most assuredly could have saved the | 
child’s life She weak & feeble as she must have been | 
She knew that her newly born infant was lying naked | 
on the cold floor & though it was illigitimate yet she 
ought to have felt a-mother’s care And what if she had 
made a maternal and pathetic appeal & intreated them 
to take care of her child wrap it in something warm & 
briag to her Should we not think that with such an 
intreaty that the stoutest heart would have yielded & a , 
bad iatent be cast aside.” 7 
Tue Suspecrsep Murpser ar Hameron Court.—It | 
will be recolleeted that the body of a Jewish-looking 
man was found in the Thames near Hampton Court a 
short time back, and that it exhibited wounds of a fear- 
ful description, suggestivé of some murderous. violence 
having been resorted to. The corpse has been. since | 
identified as that of Lewis Solomons, lately returned 
from Australia. An inquest has been opened, but stands 
adjourned; and the story disclosed in the evidence is 
singular, though at preseut rather obscure. In the course 
of 1853, Solomons went to Australia, leaving his wife in| 
the care of her brother, Mr. Abraham Davis, a china and. 
glass dealer in Tottenham-court-road. Mr. Davis soon | 
found that his sister received the visits of a man named 
Gray, and in process of time seemed to regard herself as | 
his wife. He remonstrated, and forbade Gray to enter | 
the house. Qn this, his sister made a violent attack on | 
him with a carving-knife, but he escaped without injury. | 
He then wrote to Solomons, informing him. of the facts ; 


but Solomons replied in a letter full of the most appalling | 
threats against Davis for the calumnies he had uttered | 
against “his dear Louisa.” On returning to England, 

however, he discovered that the allegations were true, 

and he became very low, expressed a wish to be out of 
the world, and threatened to destroy himself. He was 

found to possess a pistol and a bewie-knife; but he was 

induced by the wife of the man Gray to give them up. 

On the day he was last seen alive, he said he should 

return home in the evening: he was not then living | 
with his wife, but was boarding at another house. Mrs. 
Solomons, who is-described as a morose-looking person, 
appeared at the inquest as a witness; and she stated 
that her husband had latterly become a drunkard. She 
also said that, some time before his death, she remon- 
strated with him for going about with so much cash in 
his pockets, as he might get murdered or robbed. Sus- 
picion attaches to the man Gray, on account of his 
having said previous to the death that Mrs. Solomons 
might consider herself a widow, as no other man should 
have her. During the adjournment of the inquest the 
police will make inquiries. 





STATE OF TRADE. 

Tue reports of the trade of the manufacturing towns for 
the week ending last Saturday are satisfactory. At 
Manchester, the market has been quiet, but the demand 
is fully equal to the supply, and prices therefore show an | 
improving tendency. ‘The birmingham advices describe 

no revival in the iron trade, a considerable reduction | 
being submitted to by second-rate makers. There is a | 
fair home demand, however, and, as the heat of the| 
weather has caused many furnaces to be stopped» there | 
will.be no aecumulation of stock. The general trade of | 
the place has been assisted by some good foreign orders. | 
At Nottingham, forthe period of the year, the transac- | 
tions have been on a favourable seale, aud orders are | 
being received from the United States. In the woollen | 
districts there has been great steadiness, and a general 

improvement in tone. The Irish limen-markets have also 

been well maintained.— 7imes. 

The Registrar-General’s returns with respect to Life | 
Insurance Offices have recently been published. They 
extend over irregular periods, and are framed upon no 
coherent plan; but it.appears from them that, out of 54 
offices, 30 show an expenditure in excess of premiums 
and interest received, and 6 an expenditure not only in 
excess of premiums and interest, but also of capital paid 
up. That is to say, in 30 cases the claims on policies, 
the outlay for advertizing, the salaries of the directors 
and clerks, and the dividends occasionally distributed, 
have more than absorbed all the reeeipts of the com- 
panies, and have left them in debt either to general cre- 
ditors or to capital, without the slightest accumulation 
having been made to meet the liabilities on the outstand- 
ing policies on which the premiums have been received, 
and the force of which increases with every year of their 
duration. Of the remaiuing 24 offices the expenditure 
of:22 has:been below their receipts, and 2 have ren- 
dered accounts so unintelligible as to defy scrutiny. 
Thirteen offices appear to have been compelled to dis- 
solve, while 40 bave found it either unnecessary or in- 








& columm of close, small type, and is written in that pe- 
culiar style and punctuation, to.say no- 
thing of composition, which would probably find favour 
with Sir Gharles Napier. From so. diffuse and garrg- 
lous an omtpouring, itis difficult te detect:the main idea; 





t to send in any returns whatever.—/dem. 

The Wolverhampton Chronicle reports that the intense 
heat of the weather has put a complete stop to the mills 
and forges of the district, which subjects the men to great 
privation, for, with the high price of provisions, they 
can ill afford to cease work. 





| alities—the map of Europe.” 


tee, * 
MAZZINI AND MANIN, 
We proceed to give some-extraets fromy ‘ 
Letter of Mazzini to Manin to which the Third 
alluded last week. It thus com ae briefly 

““Tn one of your letters, dated— if : 

—May 28, you proclaimed Victor Emam tien 
destined to unite Italy (re unificatore d'Italia). ‘King 
“In that of the 26th of June, you profess to teach 
Italians in Naples—through the medium of the Teg 
press—the means by which to make of King Kerdinand 
the constitutional monarch of the Two Sicilies,* 
Whether thousands—or rather millions—of men, crushed 

under an unlimited tyranny could quietly agree to 

tise universally a remedy always difficult, and ne 4 
attempted, even in countries where freedom and’ 

are under the guardianship of deliberative assemblies ; 
and whether, even supposing such 4 miraculous harmony 
of will could be arrived at, it would not be better to 
raise barricades at once and rid themselves of their hated” 
Government, is a question which the people of Naples— 
should your counsels ever reach their ears—must decide. 
I write to ask you and your friends how you reconcile 
the unity of Italy under Victor with thie 
re-establishment of aconstitutional monarchy in Naples?” 
Italy, Manin, has long deplored your silence; I féar 
that, ere long, you will deplore the hour in which the 
suggestions of false or injudicious friends induced youfo 
break that silence.” 

Signor Mazzini proceeds to question Signor 
Manin on the mer 8 nature of lis designs, and 
asks :— 

‘““When you say that the revolution is possibly 
hand, do you hint at an uprising of the people, hes 
spontaneous movement of the monarch of unity? When 
you.entreat Rome not to move, do you mean to teach a, 
cowardly fear of insurrection, or do you trust. in. any 
hidden designs of the man of the 2nd of Deecember.? 

“It is your and your followers’ duty to answer these 
things; but you will not. You will not doit; you will 
pretend to disdain questions, which you will call i 
dent, and assume the air of diplomatists who cannet 
without danger reveal their seerets. But the fact is 
that you cannot answer. You have no secret, you have 
no programme, you have no principle to guide you: For 


| do not breathe the breath of Italian life, but. of foreign 


inspiration.” 

Italy is-designated by Signor Mazzini‘as “Christ 
among nations, by her sufferings,” to whom “the 
word of the great universal resurrection” has been, 
confided by Providence. On the day when.the 
shall utter that word, “ the-sepulchre in which the 
peoples lie entombed will burst asunder to ush@ 
forth the new life.” The Italians, adds the writen, 
hold in their hands “ the question of the: nation 
He then proceeds, 
to show that the Governnents, desiring, as ind®Bb 
and 1848, to avert the threatened popular ingam 
rection, have resorted to the old contrivance of 
dividing the camp of the people into two sections; 
by urging on the tardy to a semblance of motion 
which comes to nothing, and restraining the eager 
‘with the hope of a coming crisis and a. general 
union of forces that will never take place, saveras. 
the result of some daring feat achieved.” 

Manin is then taxed with countenancing thedesign 
thus indicated :— 

“To accomplish this plan, which is the movingspring: 
of all that is being done or hinted at in ) 
circles, and to create a dualism in our ranks, they wanted: 
a banner and the authority of a name known amd: dear 
to Italy, and they selected you. Youre, unconssioushy; 
the Gioberti of 1856. 

“urn again to us, Manin; return to the national 
camp—to the men who defended the honour of: Italy 
Rome while you defended in it Venice. Return to the 
people—to the people that combat and die—to the 
that do not betray—to the people of the fivedays—te 
people of the great deeds of Sicily, of Bologna, of Breseim 
of the city that gave you birth. There is yettimes Tear 
up all your letters, and keep.only the ‘ If not, not’ ofthe 
first, A year of cireumlocutions, of cowardly hesitation 
and of unfulfilled hopes, has for ever effaced that ‘ If’ You 
resigned yourself then to a last trial; declare thatedhatt 
trial is now over. Return tous. Say to the Italians— 
‘ Accept me as one among you—I have no longer ‘faith 
but in-you.’ They will receive you approvinghyy.aud- 
trust me—on the unanimous aecord of the men of every 
fraction of opinion—they will respond by deeds that 
shall be to the glorious deeds of 48 what the conflagrar 
tion is to the sparks that foretel it. 

“ Italy is now on the verge of one of those supreme 
moments in which the party must decide: either: tov act 
and be to-morrow, or submit to a decenniumof 

Any great deed accomplished in the name of 
the people would be — as a signal for theup 
rising of the oppressed :— 

“ Bat, on Gis cher hand—it is useless to attempt't? 
disguise it—public opinion, were it now disappointed; 


* Signor Manin’s: proposition was a universal: and 
spomtaneous refusal to pay taxes. a 
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should lose the accounts. In order to make as complete a a of 
conquered of 1848 and M. de Lamennais’ correspondence'as possible, M. Forgues 
have. of sai Ba ioe wth faith and | determined on collecting all the letters written by him to 
a any nee years after the insurrection of different persons; but Madame de Kertangui maintained 
hope for “inertia systematically adopted through mis- | that he had no right so to do, but must confine the cor- 
1880. a satus of opportunity by the Poles, in 1848 | respondence to certain bundles of letters which M. de 
—s following years, has silenced that throb of | Lamennais — pe an had oe Aor 
: ich I know to be without | tioned in his will. owever, M. Forgues in 
. A rn iied, that Poland is dead, | his determination, she, on Saturday, applied to the Civil 
and impotent ; and that opinion was one of | Tribunal to interdict him from executing it. M. For- 
or Russian causes thet. withheld the English people | gues maintained that not only from the terms of his will, 
te pina Se tet own Government to change the) but from verbal instructions given him, M. de Lamennais 
teoieecenatibelast wes. The same thing woul! hap-| eeu Cantion of thane exprely exeopend’ te the will 
We o ase are ee wounds before Europe— |and to make such use of them ashe thought fit. He 
ana tly repeated the story of our suffer- | moreover represented that M. de Lamennais was parti- 
= pnt nd menace—that we should have | cularly anxious that Madame de Kertangui and his other 
— go oa one but ourselves if Europe, | relations should have nothing whatever to do with the 
aa ieee tading vs wanting at the opportune | publication of his works and papers, inasmuch as he 
Parnas of us—They are cowardly brag- | feared that from their fervent Catholicism, and from 
coon contempt, not sympathy or help. their being completely in the hands of the Jesuits, they 
8 ee awa. er would be tempted to suppress and modify parts of his 
bags eet the intentions, whatever the designs, | writings and letters, so as to cause the opinions he enter- 
of the Piedmontese monarchy, the initiative of the | tained on religion and politics in the latter years of his 
belongs of necessity to the people. Popular | life to be misrepresented. The tribunal declared that M. 
insurrection will be the only check to those designs, if Forgues’ view of the trust confided in him by the de- 
evil; the only means.of giving a field for their develop- | ceased was correct, holding that the specific reference to 
' good. rant the bundles of papers made in the will was indicative 
“To inspire faith in the irresolute we must convince | and not restrictive, and it accordingly dismissed Madame 
them of the possibility of arising, and leading after us | de Kertangui’s demand, with costs. In the — 
the multitudes. Like the philosopher of old, we must the trial, it appeared that M. de Lamennais, when on his 
prove the possibility of motion by moving. . . . . death-bed, refused to have any priest brought to him. 
Let those who come into the field to support the move- Signor Pianciani writes to the Daily News, to com- 
ment already initiated be received, whosoever they | plain that his wife, a French lady, has been refused a 
may. be, as brothers and allies, not as masters. Deeds, | passport to France because, having married a foreigner, 
not words; sacrifices, not pompous and rhetorical | she has herself become an alien. Alluding to his advo- 
plirases, or iaterminable discussions about programmes ; | cacy of the cause of the people, and attributing to that 
eartouehes, not books. An enslaved people may be| the refusal in question, Signor Pianciani remarks :— 
allowed to be anything but ridiculous; and we—the | “ It is a petty vengeance, but none the less a great piece 
slaves of foreigners, of popes, of priests, of kings, of | of dastardly folly.” 


» and we 
would judge us VOY sere 
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Cae ee ene ee 
sitting under presidency of Prince 
and at present engaged in examining the accounts of 
commissariat during the late war in the 

any one thing were better calculated than another 
exhibit the colossal exertions of the Government 


gendarmes, of everybody, and of everything—by talk- 
ing always of arising, and yet never arising, are ad- 


AUSTRIA. 
Some details of the cruel despotism exercised by 


| Austria on the Hungarians are given by a casual corre- 


vancing towards the ridiculous with rapid strides.” ng ar 
The letter concludes with a renewed exhorta- —, of = a recon | a Rae 
tion Manin he ranks of the | asserts that the people are both pillag . 
- 0 glenn | In proof of the first assertion, he says:—* The peasants, 
— | and, indeed, all, are compelled to pay a. capitation tax 
| for every child, as well as for themselves, of a florin 








CONTINENTAL NOTES. 


FRANCE. 

Mowstevor Pagisis, Bishop of Arras, has just sent a 
circular to his) clergy, which has caused a considerable 
sensation, The document treats of “ mixed schools,” or 
establishments of education in which not only Roman 
Catholies but Protestant children are received and in- 
structed. What course of conduct, the bishop asks, 
ought to be observed with respect to institutions which 


have introduced.“ sueh a scandal” into their mode of | 


teaching? The Right Rev. Bishop proposes simply to 
excommunicate the directors of these mixed schvols, and 
to place an interdict on the establishments. When a di- 
rector, yielding to the will of the parents, permits some 
of the children to learn an heretical catechism, and to 
frequent an heretical place of worship, Mgr. Parisis in- 
quires-—first, if persons in the habit of co-operating in 
acts of so reprehensible a character can be admitted to 
the sacraments of God’s Holy Church ; and, secondly, if 
the. duty of the pastors of souls is not to remove, by 
every legitimate means, Roman Catholic children from 
these dreadful establishments. In the eyes of the right 
reverend Bishop, the first of these questions cannot ad- 
mit.of anydeubt. A teacher, male or female, cannot 
find indulgenee “unless the Protestant pupils are sub- 
jected, to the. same religious exercises as the Roman 
Catholie;” and he adds that ‘there would be great ad- 
vantage for them-in such a discipline, without any in- 
conyenience to their fellow pupils, and it is to that point 
that) all efforts, should be directed.” The second point 
alluded to above he also answers in the affirmative.— 
Tims Paris. Ci , 

‘Dhe'Breneh soldiers in Algeria had an encounter on 
the 18thof July with some unsubmitted fractions of the 
great-tribeof the Nemenchas, who had been destroying 
the corn) of: the settlers. The resistance was energetic, 
but the Arabs were at length beaten, with the loss of 
46 mem killed), 180 tents, with all they contained, 2500 
sheep, 500 goats, 20 horses; 65 camels, and 40 muskets. 


The Freneh loss consisted of two Icilled, and 16 wounded, 


two of them severely. 
The Givil of the Seine has been engaged ina 
Singular: ttial.with. refe to. the publication of the 





vand,correspondenee of the late cele- 
brated Abbé Lamennais. By his last will and testament, 
dated the. 28th, December, 1853 (says the Daily News), 
M. Lamenaais left all his papers and letters, except some 
relative te business. transactions, the manuscript of an 
Uupublished. worl, called ‘ Diseussions, 


Critiques, et 
reper renr lire Religion et la Philosophie,” and 


in newspapers and periodi- 
> to-M..R. Forgues, with fall power to publish them, 
to Makeisuch alterations in them as he might think 


ie inlet however,,to the condition of his giving half 
the profitetothetestator's niece, Madame de Kertangui, 


| news of the coronation having been. postponed from Au- 


ahead. They pay also a direct tax ofa florin for every 


| beast used in husbandry, and for every sheep, and for 
| every pig, while the horses of luxury which the rich 
gentry and nobles keep are not taxed atall. One farmer 
to whom I spoke had six children, four oxen, thirty 
pigs, and one hundred sheep; he paid, therefore, includ- 
ling himself and wife, a direct tax of 146 florins. I 
| come now to the insults. The ancient colours of Hun- 
| gary are three stripes of green, red, and white. The 
| first has been erased from their banners. At this all are 
| furious, and even those in the employment of the Crown 
barely conceal their indignation, for there is probably 
no people so madly attached to their country as the 
Hungarians. To avenge and resist this insult as much 
as they dare, they have recourse to all kinds of ludicrous 
devices. Among others, in one town I was told of three 
young ladies who walked together arm-in-arm, one in a 
green dress, one in a pink, and another in a white, amid 
the applause of the people and the consternation of the 
Austrian officers. A lady had just received from Paris 
a new bonnet witha wreath of very small red and white 
roses, which had, of course, some green leaves; in this 
she was at the Opera, when au Austrian officer stared at 
her and at it in so offensive a manner that her husband 
took such notice of his conduct as compelled him to 
desist.” The Concordat is very unpopular in Hungary, 
especially among the Roman Catholic laity, “ who 
speak of the Emperor as a weak, bigoted boy,” frightened 
by his mother’s confessor iato subjecting himself to the 
Pope. Both the Papal and the Protestant clergy, adds 
the writer, are notorious for the most barefaced profli- 
gacy. 
SWEDEN. 

The special commission appointed by the Council of 
State to examine into the custom-house relations of 
Sweden and Norway, with a view to amalgamate the 
two countries under one joint tariff, has published its re- 
port, and expresses itself very strongly against the pro- 
posed measure. —Daily News Stockholm Correspondent. 

RUSSIA. 

Apparently cowed by the re-entrance of the English 
fleet into the Black Sea, Russia has removed one of the 
difficulties which for a moment threatened the resump- 
tion of the war by evacuating the Isle of Serpents, 
which is now occupied by the Turks. 

The Russian Commander of the city of Kars has an- 
nounced to the Governor of Erzeroum that he is ready 
to hand over the place to the Ottoman authorities. 
Anapa is occupied by the Russians. The inhabitants 
have fled to the mountains. 

The last advices from St. Petersburg confirm the 
gust 31 to September 7, and explain it to have been'so 
ordered out of sanitary considerations, 

General Kisseleff has been nominated’ to the post of 


10-whou, however, he -was.not to.be- bound to render any | Ambassador at: Paris. 

















side of the picture is shown so startlingly that it is 


cult to attach credit to the most, evident proofs. Thi 


amount of the moneys embezzled, and of the 


in general, is estimated at the round sum of: 90, 

roubles. The question here itself i 

How great, then, was the amount that was 

spent? This is, however, a that we are not im 

a position to answer, although public opinion estimates 

the expenses of defending Sebastopol, and of the whole 

Crimean campaign, at 1,000,000,000 silver roubles.” - 
ITALY. 

Legal acts of opposition in the Legations (says a letter 
from Italy) multiply, and the resistanee 
day more ground. The Municipal Council of Ravenna 
has, besides petitioning the Pope against the Myo 
of the country by foreign troops, mate a formal 
that the municipal law of 1850 should not remain a 
letter. A reasonable memorial, in which it is asked 
the right of election should be conceded as the 
means of making Known the true wants and the just 
mands of the people, was presented to the Council, signed 
by eight of the most distinguislied members; and an ab- 
solute majority of the Council then recorded their adhe- 
rence to the principle by adding their signatures to the 
document. The memorial was subsequently transmitted 
to the Municipal Magistracy, in order that the Govern- 
ment authorities might participate in it. Tt must be 
added that the same Municipality of Ravenna had 
tively refused to execute the work laid down for 
the Pontifical Commissioner, Monsignor Amici, in 
recent economic provisions, against which an energetic 
protest was signed by the proprietors and merchants of 
Ravenna. 

The question of the sequestration by Austria of the 
property of Sardinian subjects has called forth an article, 
probably of Ministerial origin, in the Correspondance 
Italienne, of Turin. The sequestration took place in the 
early part of 1853, on the ground ofthe alleged collusion 
of the owners of the property in the insurrectionary. 
movement at Milan on the 6th of February of that year. 
The persons in question denied their participation in the 
rising, and it is notorious that they were opposed to it; 


but, in the course of the present year, the Austrian Go. 


vernment promised restitution provided the alleged 
offenders would make their submission to the Emupe 
before the termination of the twelvemonth. This, = 
ever, would involve a renunciation of their position as 
citizens of Sardinia. The journal alluded to remarks :— 
“ Piedmont has given proof of a stock of patience 
admirable, These sequestrations have now lasted 

four years, notwithstanding the benevolent interventions 
of England and France. ‘The Piedmontese Government 
has shown itself conciliating with a neighbour who in- 
sulted it, and latterly it decided that the Archbishop of 
Milan should be relieved from the taxes to which hewas 
subject for his possessions in Piedmont. Men of law agreed 
with political men that it was better to show 


towards an adversary, in spite of the violent opposition. 


of public opinion, The cabinets of London and Paris— 
Lord Palmerston and the Emperor Napoleon—know be- 
forehand what will be the conduct of Piedmont in case 
of the sale of the properties of Sardinian subjects. It is 
possible that the most serious complications utay result 
from it, but the responsibility must rest with those who 
provoke them, for Piedmont has done all it can on its 
side to avoid them. Austria wishes to leave Piedmont 
in its right, preferring to remain in the wrong itself: 
whose fault will it be if so overstrained a political posi- 
tion. should give rise to an embarrassment of which no 
one’ can foresee the consequences? There are limits to 
the patience of governments as to that of individuals: 
they cannot be passed without trespassing on the dignity 
and honour of the country.” 

There has been another military mutiny in Naples, the 
4th Chasseurs, at Pescara, having risen and killed their 
colonel and four other officers. 

Everything seems at present to point to a speedy owt+ 
break at Naples, where the people are almost driven to the 
point of madness by the madman who oppresses them. 
“A report,” says the 7imes Paris correspondent, “hasbeen 
circulated, and has obtained a certain degree of credit, 
especially among a portion of the Italian emigrants 
France, whence it is of course communicated to Italy, to 
the effect that the French Government puts forward a 
Murat as a candidate for the throne of Naples, and that 
England has been brought to accede to this nemina- 
tion. by the promised cession of Sicily. I mention 
this report in order to discredit it. It will do little good’ 
to the cause of Italian liberty to have it supposed’ that 
England and France intend: te impose a Government 


upon Italy. Their proper task is limited bh mate | 


Austria from interfering to suppress the revolution 
menaees the present dynasty of Naples. 
stated; upon good grounds, that Count Buol 


communication to the Neapolitam Government® to tlis® 


It has been 
has made a 


ta, 
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the address is very moderate, and the police cannot trace 
its origin, though thousands are distributed. 

Signor Garibaldi writes to the Movimento of Genoa, to 
say that he has reason to believe that the patriot Ciceru- 
acchio, his two sons (one a boy of thirteen), and five 
others, have been shot by the Austrians, 


SPAIN. 

On the day the Royal troops entered Saragossa, the 
junta addressed the following remarkable proclamation 
to the inhabitants :— 

“The superior junta of armament and defence of the 
province of Saragossa has ceased to exist. It was 
formed under the inspiration of liberty, which it con- 
sidered in danger. It maintained the most admirable 
order in the city, and took measures for its defence in 
the event of its being attacked. Since then the junta 
learnt that the nation had not responded to its first 
appeal, and that the O'Donnell Cabinet, so far from 
menacing liberty, wished, on the contrary, to protect it 
against its avowed enemies. From that moment it 
considered it to be its duty not to prolong a useless 
struggle, and to endeavour to save the honour of Sara- 
gossa. With the concurrence of the new Captain- 
General of the district the National Militia is not to be 
dissolved, but all those possessed of delicacy and honour 
will understand that they cannot retain arms which 
have been turned against the Government. The Na- 
tional Militia of Saragossa will not be wanting in that 
duty. Those who know it pledge themselves for it. 
To-day, well understood patriotism and honour oblige 
them to lay down their arms. The junta gives this 
painful advice, and hopes that the National Militia will 
follow the example of the body which has hitherto been 
its guide, during that short but interesting period of our 
revolutions.—The President, Fatcon. The Secretary, 
Emitio Miro.—Saragossa, July 31, 1856.” 

The Gazette contains decrees appointing M. Alvarez 
Minister of Justice, General Serrano Ambassador at 
Paris, and General Echague Captain-General of New 
Castile. M. Luzuriaga continues President of the Su- 
preme Tribunal of Justice. Tranquillity is general. 
gor Gonzalez has resigned his post of Ambassador at 
London. 

A royal decree has been published in the Gazeite, to 
the effect that the sale and distribution of breadstuffs, 
provisions, fruit, and merchandize, shall remain free 
throughout the kingdom. The proper authorities are 
charged with the suppression of “ all opposition” to this 
decree. 

The journal called the Esparterista, published at Sa- 
ragossa, has changed its title to that of the Avisador, on 
account of the alleged pusillanimous conduct of Espartero 
during the recent crisis. 

“We have received a letter from Cadiz,” says the 
Gazette de France, “‘ which speaks of disturbances hay- 
ing broken out in that part of Spain. It says that at 
Marchena the population rose and massacred the alcaldes, 
four municipal councillors, and a clerk in the employ- 
ment of the town. It is said that an order given by 
the alcalde to disarm the National Guard was the origin 
of this sanguinary scene. The same letter declares that 
the town of Ronza has also been the theatre of similar 
disorders.” 

TURKEY. 

The Austrian agent at Ismail has protested against 
the Turkish authorities raising the Ottoman flag at that 
place on re-entering it. It is contended by the repre- 
sentative of Austria that, the territory having been ceded 
to Moldavia, not to Turkey, the Turks have no right to 
hoist their flag there. 

Major Cathcart, who was sent by the War department 
to explore the country from Batoum along the valley of 
the Churuk-su and in the direction of Ardahan and Olti, 
has arrived at Constantinople. Although the immediate 
object of his mission—namely, to find out and indicate 
the best means of sending an English force, if necessary, 
from Batoum against the Russians—exists no more, his 
exploring expedition will be by no means thrown away, 
for it opens for the first time a line of country unknown 
even to its rulers, the Turks, and yet of the greatest im- 
portance for the security of the frontier line between 
Russia and Turkey. — Times Constantinople Correspondent. 


PRUSSIA. 

Vehse, the author of the secret History of several of the 
German Courts, who was imprisoned on account of that 
work, has been set at liberty. He will at once leave 
Prussia, 


GREECE. 

M. Théodore Xenos, Consul for Greece at Smyrna, 
who was imprisoned on a charge of coining, has been set 
at liberty, it having been satisfactorily proved that the 
accusation was false. The liberation of M. Xenos has 
given great satisfaction. 
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AMERICA. 

An important amendment, as regards its influence on 
Kansas, has just passed the House of Representatives, in 
connexion with the Army Appropriation Bill. This 
amendment provides for the practical suspension of the 
alleged laws of the Kansas Legislative Assembly, until 
Congress shall declare whether those laws were passed by 
a Legislature chosen in conformity with the organic law. 
It also recommends the disarming of the militia, and 
the recal of the United States army, but makes it the 
duty of the President to use military force to preserve 
the peace, suppress insurrection, repel invasion, and 
protect the persons and property of the citizens of the 
territory against unlawful search and seizure on the high- 
ways of Missouri and elsewhere. 

It has been asserted by the Pennsylvanian, a Buchanan 
organ, that the English Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has subscribed 100,000 dollars to aid in securing the 
return of Colonel Fremont for the Presidency. The 
terms are alleged to be that the Colonel, if he be elected, 
is to abolish slavery in South Carolina, and to send all 
the emancipated negroes to the British West India 
Islands, as apprenticed and indentured labourers at fifty 
dollars a head. 

A commercial treaty has been agreed to between the 
Venezuelan and United States Governments. Mr. 
Herbert has been acquitted of the murder of Keating, 
the waiter. Much indignation has been excited by this. 

The details of two lamentable catastrophes are brought 
by the American mails. The starboard boiler of the 
steamboat Empire, while on a voyage from Fall River 
to Boston, burst, killing seven persons and maiming 
several others. The other tragedy occurred at Boston, 
where a five-story brick building, occupied chiefly by 
Irish, has been destroyed by fire. Six persons perished 
in the flames, and others were injured. 

A fight has taken place between two hundred and 

fifty Indians and some American troops on the frontiers. 
The contest was on the banks of a river; the savages 
were surrounded ; twenty-four were killed in fight, fifty 
drowned in endeavouring to escape, and six taken pri- 
soners. Several other less sanguinary fights are also 
recorded. 
The Vigilance Committee in San Francisco have 
completely gained the upper hand by a singular coup 
@éat. David S. Terry, a Judge of the Supreme Court 
of California, stabbed in the open streets one Hopkins, a 
member of the Committee, who was endeavouring to 
arrést a notoriously bad character. Terry then fled, and 
entrenched himself and his friends in a building which 
appears to have been a station for the military forces be- 
longing to the state. The news having spread like wild- 
fire, a large body of Vigilance men and others went to 
the place fully armed; two large cannon were planted 
in front, and negotiations were opened. Terry offered 
to yield himself prisoner, if the Committee would gua- 
rantee him protection from the mob. The Committee 
simply replied by ordering the Judge, his companions, 
and the military, to surrender themselves and their 
arms, or in a quarter of an hour the ‘ Vigilants” would 
commence firing on the building. This demand was at 
once complied with, and, in forty minutes from the 
stabbing of Hopkins, the chief authorities of the state 
were in the hands of the Committee, who are now trying 
Terry. It is thought that Hopkins cannot survive. The 
Committee have also taken forcible possession of the 
armoury of the Marion Rifles, and seized a quantity of 
Government arms. The Governor of the State remains 
at Sacramento, and it is thought he will make no more 
efforts to destroy the functions of the Committee. The 
General commanding the States forces has retired and 
rendered to the executive his report of an ineffective 
campaign. The courts continue to hold their regular 
sessions in San Francisco, and the law is said to be more 
respected than ever it was before. 

The union between Guatemala, San Salvador, Hon- 
duras, and Costa Rica, against Walker’s Government, is 
said to be complete, and a portion of the Guatemalian 
army has marched to the Nicaraguan frontier. Walker 
has been inaugurated as President. Rivas still holds 
possession of the town of Léon. Much sickness pre- 
vails among Walker’s troops, and desertions are fre- 
quent. 

From Mexico we hear that a conspiracy at Puebla, to 
restore Santa Anna to power, has been suppressed. 

The New York money-market remains unchanged, 
first-class paper readily selling at seven to eight per 
cent. The stock-market is more buoyant. 





OBITUARY. 


Mapame Vestris.—All old theatre-goers will learn 
with regret the death, last Saturday, of Mrs. Charles 
Mathews, better known as Madame Vestris, whose name 
has been associated with the Italian and the English 
stage, but chiefly with the latter, for the last forty 
years. Yet, though thus occupying so large a space in 
the dramatic annals of the present century, the lady 
just deceased was—as she humorously said of herself 
when taking leave of a Liverpool audience some ten 
years ago—“ not so very old.” In truth, the popular 
conception of her age was exaggerated, owing to her hav- 





ing appeared in publicwhen quite young—a disadvantage 





which has led to the same unenviable 


7 result with 
of our actresses. Lucia Elizabeth many 
grand-daughter of the celebrated bn over was the 
at London in 1797. She was therefore —_ 


she died. When very young, she married estri 
French dancer at the italian Opera, by whom she 
duced to go on the stage, as a means of providing 
further funds for the support of his extra 
profligacy. He calculated that her 
graceful singing would make “a hit;” ang 
Theatre 


Hi 
i reite 


result. She appeared at the King’s 
1815, as Proserpina, in Winter's opera, 71 
Proserpina, and became immediately 
ever, she afterwards accompanied her h 
where she acted for some time in French 
a perfect mistress of the language. Returning 
land in 1819, she was engaged by Elliston at 4 
lane, and appeared there in a burlesque of Don Giovanni, 
called Giovanni in London, with herself for the hero and 
Harley as Leporello. This created an ex 

success, and Madame Vestris became at once an estab- 
lished favourite. It is now some quarter of a cen- 
tury ago since she took the Olympic Theatre, where 
she introduced that minute attention to elegance 
and propriety of scenery, dresses, &¢., which was 
then new to the stage, but which has now be. 
come almost universal. In 1838, she married Mr, 
Charles Mathews, and in the same year proceeded to 
America in company with him, but speedily 

not having met with the success anticipated. In Sep- 
tember, 1839, she and Mr. Mathews became the lessees 
and conductors of Covent Garden Theatre, from which 
they retired in 1842 with a loss. From that time until 
the opening, under her management, of the Lyceum in 
the autumn of 1847, Madame Vestris flitted about from 
place to place; but she then once more her 
hold on a London audience. She made her last appear- 
ance at the Lyceum, on the occasion of her husband’s 
benefit, July 26, 1854, in Sunshine through the Clouds, 
Since then, she has lingered for two years in hopeless 
suffering, and is now no more. 

Str Joun Mrtitey Doytze, K.C.B., expired almost 
suddenly on Saturday morning last, at his residence, 
Lower-ward, Windsor Castle, in the seventy-second year 
of his age. Sir John had seen much service a 
brilliant military career of nearly half a century. 
entered the army, as cornet, in 1794, and served in the 
Egyptian campaign of 1801, including the actions of the 
8th, 13th, and 21st of March, the captures of Grand 
Cairo and Alexandria, together with the other opera- 
tions of that campaign. He served afterwards in the 
Peninsula from February, 1809, to the end of the watin 
1814, either in command of a regiment of Portuguese or 
a brigade, and was present at several actions. 

Rosert ScuumANN, the musical composer, has r- 
cently died in the lunatic asylum at Bonn, of which he 
has long been an inmate. 

LIEUTENANT-GENERAL WILLIAM ALEXANDER Gor- 
pon, C.B., and Lieutenant-General P. Hay—two old 
Peninsular officers—have died within the last few days, 
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IRELAND. 


Tue Lare Roman Catuo.tic Synop.—The Dublin 
Nation has published what it professes is a correct ver- 
sion of the proceedings of the Roman Catholic Synod 
held at Dublin during last June. The writer states:— 
‘On the question that Maynooth should be placed under 
the control of the Propaganda, we are informed that the 
only prelates who sustained the views of his Grace 
(Cardinal Barnabo] were, the Primate, Dr. Dixon; the 
Bishop of Ossory, Dr. Walsh; the Bishop of Ardagh, 
Dr. Kilduff; and one or two more. This vindication of 
Maynooth by the general sense of the prelates, who had 
been connected, and who have taught there, and who 
have governed and guided it for so many we 
complete. Another most serious topic of debate was, it 
is said, the letter of Cardinal Fransoni upon the May- 
nooth evidence. It was moved that the insertion of tht 
letter upon the minutes of the synod should be acemm- 
panied by a declaration that certain statements whichit 
contained were founded on erroneous information given 
to the cardinal. We understand that, notwithstanding 
the strenuous opposition of both the primates, this pro- 
position was carried by a large majority ; but as the 
right of revision is, by the peculiar form of the ae 
reserved to the cardinal prefect, it is possible that 


protest may not appear in the acts of the synod after - 


they shall have returned from Rome.” The article 
concludes with an attack on Dr. Cullen:—“ It is indus- 
triously circulated at Rome that, under the delegation of 
Dr. Cullen, the Church of Ireland has become far more 
closely bound to the Holy See. But two facts have 
been studiously kept back, which are as notorious as the 
daylight in Ireland. The first is simply this, that no 
Bishop or other ecclesiastic = heer — of — 
has so rapidly become so deeply un in every 
of the anode as his Grace. And the second is, that 
a feeling of distrust and uneasiness against the Roman 
tribunals has grown up in this country within the last 
few years such as was never known here before. 

A Ficur ror A Briwz.—A Miss H——, of Clon 
brook, Queen’s County, was to be married on & 
day toa Mr. H. L——. Another lover of the lady em 
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a cctcting « party of friends, 


the gate approaching to the 
also large oe) ne to 
passage aunting car, and, r com- 
ong na gots awaiting the 
H— and her friends. Having arrived 
barred against them, some 0, 
to remove the obstacles presented 
ly was pounced upon by the party 
lover, and then a struggle ensued, the 
endeavouring to retain her and the 
off. The conflict terminated in vic- 
the former lover, who succeeded in 
on a car and in effecting his escape with 
of whom was heard of up to Wednes- 
bridegroom had his countenance 
matter has come before the magis- | 
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trates.—Cork : 


NAVAL AND MILITARY. 


A Frecp Equipment Corps.—The authorities at the 
Horse Guards having determined on organizing a field 
equipment corps, to be attached to the corps of Royal 
Sappers and Miners, extensive additions are being made 
at Brompton-barracks, Chatham, for the accommodation 
of the horses and men, it being deemed desirable to have 
the men quartered as near their horses as possible. 

Tue CLARENDON, steam transport, was lost on her 
passage home from the East, with troops on board. She 
sprang a leak off Cadiz, and was run ashore. All hands 
were saved, owing to assistance rendered by the Banshee, 
despatch steam-vessel, a French ship, and an Austrian 
ship. 

Army AND Navy Cius.—The grand staircase of the 
Army and Navy Club is about to be enriched by the 
erection of a memorial window, in commemoration of 
officers who have fallen in different engagements. The 


Tux Porato.—The accounts from all parts of the| window, which will be in the Venetian-Italian style, 


is made to the appearance of the blight of 


vt 


TIPPERARY Banx.—In the office of the Master 
in Chancery, on Monday, Mr. Lawless, on behalf of the 
manager, moved for an order directing payment 
contributaries in the schedule of the balance due 
in to the call of 40/. per share, after 
ely credit for all proper deductions 
as shown by their accounts with the Tip- 

On the 9th of June, having previously 
of contributaries, the Master directed that 
liable should pay to the official 

what 4) to be the balance due respec- 
by them. A call of 40/. per share had been made, 
now, according to the practice laid down in Mr. 
book on the Winding-up Act, an order was 
compel James Sadleir to pay the official 
a day and a place hereafter to be named, a 
1491. 1s. 8d., which was the amount of his 
respect to the call of 40/. per share, after 
e credits which he was entitled to. The 
he would make the order sought for; and, 
applications had been disposed of, Mr. 
the solicitor to the official manager, made a 
tt that he alone was to blame (if blame were 
in recommending a private examination of 
, in connexion with the purchase by his 
of a large property in the Encumbered 
and the conveyance of the same to 
of the Tipperary Bank, from which 
tt the purchase money had been obtained, 
James Sadleir being one of the trustees named in the 
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argue 


. Conveyance. He desired the examination to be private 


because, had it not been so, the evidence of James Sad- 
leir would have been conveyed by the newspapers to the 
directors, officials, and solicitor of the Tipperary 
all of whom it was determined to examine 
in the Master’s Court. At the conclusion of Mr. Mel- 
don’s statement, Master Murphy said he thought the 
solicitor had acted very properly in the matter. 

Kerry Execrion.—Lord Castlerosse, the newly ap- 


pointed Comptroller of the Royal Household, was re- | 


elected on Saturday, without opposition. 





THE ORIENT. 
INDIA. 
Tae disturbances among the Sowrahs appear to be at 
an end for the present. A terrible outbreak of cholera 
ee at Agra, and struck down several even of 


who are usually exempt. The natives 
are wild with fright, and speak of a mysterious horse- 





ly of the potato crop, and no allu- | wil) be composed of brilliant cut glass. On the window 


will be medallions exhibiting the names and dates of the 
battles, and the arms of the club. The architraves will 
be of Sienna marble, with panels of black marble, on 
which will be inscribed, in letters of gold, the names of 
the officers commemorated. 

A True Sotprer’s Wire.—Mrs. Wilding, wife of a 
corporal of the Royal Artillery, was one of three women 
who were allowed to land with the troops at Old Fort, 
in the Crimea. She was present with her husband at 
the battle of the Alma, marched by his side across the 
country to Balaklava, and was present at the battle of 
Balaklava, where she took a horse from a Russian officer. 
During her residence in the camp, she earned by wash- 
ing an average amount of 20s. a day, and saved a con- 
siderable sum. Her invariable companion during the 
war was a revolver, which she much prizes. 

Tue Lorps or THE ADMIRALTY have paid an official 
visit to the port of Cork, with the condition of which 
they expressed themselves highly satisfied. 

CoLonet Lake has been compelled by the state of 
his health to retire from the service of the East India 
Company. 

SuperHeatinc SteaAM.—The method invented and 
introduced by Mr. Wetherhed, late member of the 
United States Congress, for superheating steam, having 
been submitted to various processes during the last six 
months in the dockyard at Woolwich, has at length 
assumed a practical form. Prior to the late voyage of 
the Dee to the western coast of England, the apparatus 
was at work the whole voyage, which was extended as 
far as Land’s End Point and back to Woolwich, at an 
increased speed of from seven to nine knots an hour. 
It is understood that the average economy realized in 
fuel amounts to about thirty-five per cent. The appa- 
ratus consists of,a number of iron pipes being carried 
along the front of the tube plate, and extending into 
the chimney, into which the ordinary steam passes, and 
which gradually becomes superheated to about five hun- 
dred degrees. It is then alloyed, or mixed with the 


| ordinary steam, in about equal proportions, bringing 


the temperature of the mixed steam to about three 
hundred and forty degrees, in which state it is applied 
to the purposes of the machinery. 

H.M.S. “Cressy” ar Cronstapt.—On the 3rd of 
July the Grand Duke Constantine paid a visit to H.M.S. 
Cressy at Cronstadt. He stayed four hours on board, 
and went over every corner in the ship. He was accom- 
panied by Admiral Novasilisky, now Governor of Cron- 
stadt, late second in command at Sinope, and afterwards 
in command of a battery at Sebastopol, where he lost 
eight hundred out of a thousand men. The admiral who 
commanded at Petropaulowski was also in attendance. 
None of the officers were at all deficient in conversation, 


man, who is riding over the country, and causing the | and they seemed glad to talk of the war. ‘“ They all 
Ys! : , y a 
pestilence to burst forth wherever his horse’s hoofs | appeared to have one aim in view” (says a private letter 


strike the ground. 


— Times Calcutta correspondent, “ have recently | 


attention to a frightful practiee there prevalent. | they overdid it. 


“Some officials of the Punjab,” | from which we extract)—“ to persuade us that if we had 


gone to war more boldly we must have succeeded; but 
The Grand Duke was asked if we 


Bands of lepers go roaming about, extorting contribu-| could, after the explosion at Sweaborg, have taken the 
tions from the people by the threat of bathing in the| place, ‘Without doubt,’ he replied, ‘for we had only 


wells. The contagious character of this disease in the | 


the charges already in the guns, and no more powder.’ 


Punjab is, I fear, fully proved. Major Lake is building | He was asked if we could have taken Cronstadt. ‘If 
an asylum, and as soon as it is complete, stern and sum-| you had attacked on the south side you would have 
mary measures must be adopted for the suppression of | done no damage to the forts, and probably all your ships 
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confirmed. 
Russian. 
sanguinary affray has taken place at Hyderabad in 

Deccan. An Affghan officer of rank applied in open 
Durbar certain arrears of pay ; the Court cut down 
Affghan declined to accede to these terms, 
altercation, was ordered to leave the pre- 
Arab soldier insulted him as he was going 
Affghan, upon retorting, was shot dead. A 
conflict then ensued, till, overpowered by 
the chief's attendants were all slain or taken, 
much loss to the Arabs. 


The Persian general is said to be a rene- 
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PERSIA. 


ambassador, who is expected at Constan- 

way to Paris, will also proceed to London 

- = to the Apglo-Persian differences. 

every satisfaction to England, on 

— that the English Cabinet shall recal Mr. 
7, and replace him by another ambassador, 
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-” The occupation of Herat by the Persians | would have been sunk; but on the north side we were 


completely at your merey. My father was deceived as 
to the depth of water there, and when he saw your ships 
approach so near he gave up all for lost, and only won- 
dered why you did not send your boats in to set dock- 
yard and ships on fire.”” After the Grand Duke’s visit 
the Russian officers became much more cordial, and 
visited the Cressy several times. They also gave an 
Se on board the Wyburg, an eighty-gun 
ship. 

Surpwreck.—Mr. W. Mears, the master of the 
Edina, has written to his parents in Exeter an account 
of the wreck of that vessel when on its voyage from 
Newcastle to Rio Grande. Several of the hands perished, 
and those who survived had to endure dreadful hard- 
ships on a desolate shore, where they were thrown half 
naked in very cold weather. This occurred in the course 
of last May. Having struggled on for some miles, they 
fell in with some Portuguese, by whom they were kindly 
taken care of. 

Review at Wootwicu.—The Duke of Cambridge, 


777 
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on Wednesday, reviewed at Woolwich the whole of the 
Horse and Foot Artillery recently returned from the 
Crimea. 

Tue Guarps’ Festrvat is to take place im the hall of 
the Surrey Gardens on the 25th inst. 

Fioceme.—The troops to the Chatham 
division of Royal Marines Light Infantry were marched 
to the rear of their barracks at Chatham, on % 
for the purpose of witnessing the carrying out of 
sentence of a court-martial upon Private James Ri ani 
of the 73rd company of Royal Marines, who had 
sentenced to receive fifty lashes, and also to be placed 
under stoppages, for desertion, and making away with a 
portion of his regimental necessaries. After the prisoner, 
who bears a very bad character, had received his punish- 
ment, he was removed to Melville Hospital. 

GENERAL Beatson has addressed a letter to Mr. 
Frederick Peel, in which he says :—‘ Having just ad- 
dressed a letter to the Head of the Department of which 
you are Under-Secretary, it is unnecessary for me to 
take any further notice of your letter of the 4th inst. 
than to remark, with reference to your THREAT, which I 
regard not, of sending any letter of mine to the Direc- 
tors of the Hon. East Company, I am assured that they, 
and all honourable men, would feel the same warm in- 
dignation that I do if they were treated with the aa 
ralleled, cruel injustice that I have been by the War 
Department, and would express themselves accordingly. 
. ... Lord Palmerston stated in Parliament that Ge- 
neral Vivian derived his information from General 
Shirley. General Shirley, when applied to by me, says, 
‘He does not hold himself responsible to any one but his 
superior officer, to whom he is prepared, when called 
upon, to disclose the source from which he obtained his 
information.’ General Vivian, the ‘superior officer’ to 
whom General Shirley refers, when applied to for the 
name or names of my secret accuser or accusers, answers, 
‘He is no longer General Shirley’s superior officer, and 
that General Beatson should apply to the War Minister !’ 
I have therefore applied to Lord Panmure, to whom I 
am referred by General Vivian, and I now pause for his 
Lordship’s reply.” 

Fatat Cotusion AT Sxa.—A fatal collision took 
place between two vessels off the Northumberland coast 
on Tuesday morning. The bark Clontaff, of 2000 tons 
burden, left the Thames for Sunderland to take in coals. 
She was manned chiefly with Maltese seamen, and had 
got off Sunderland bar on Sunday morning, but from 
some cause was not able to get in by the sea entrance 
to the South Docks, and, as she could not cross the bar 
to come into the harbour, she beat out to sea. On Tues- 
day morning, when off Blyth, she came into collision 


with a French brig, and being a large, heavy ship, she 


appears to have gone overher. The 

immediately, and six’ of her crew went down with her. 
The only persons saved were the master and the mate 
of the brig, who clung to the forechains of the Clon taff, 
and were hauled on board that vessel in a very exhaus ted 
condition. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

Lorp DaLuouste on Mesmeris.—-A letter has been 
addressed by Lord Dalhousie to the Exeter Board of 
Guardians, in reply to some inquiries made by them 
with respect to his Lordship’s experierice of Dr, Es- 
daille’s use of mesmerism in India. The late Governor- 
General says that, judging from the testimony given by se- 
veral eminent medical men, Dr. Esdaille’s passes preduced 
a remarkable effect on the Indians, who were throw? by 
them into complete insensibility, during which the st 
awful surgical operations could be performed withdur. 
the infliction of the least pain. Of the efficacy of Dr. 
Esdaille’s plan in cases of innacy, Lord Dalhousie is not 
prepared to speak; nor is he aware whether the Doctor 
can influence the English constitution in the same de- 
gree asthe Hindu. At the same time, his Lordship does 
not wish to be ‘ considered as a disciple of the doctrines 
of mesmerism generally.” i 
1848 to be one of the Presidency surgeons in consequence 
of the success of his system. 

A Peritous SLeep.—One day last week (says the 
Dover Chronicle) the coastguardman on watch at Shak- 
speare’s Cliff perceived a woman in a recumbent position 
a little way down the cliff, a short distance from 
He immediately ran to the station, and the 
man, Alfred Clarke, and his men hastened wi 
to the spot. The woman was about thirty 
the cliff, and apparently asleep, although in 
perilous position. With the prom; 
sailors, Clarke had the rope fastened 
descended, but with some anxiety, lest 
should suddenly awaken her, as he 
least motion on her part would have 
upon the rocks below. On taking hold 
great difficulty in rousing her, and, when 
complished, she hard to free 
grasp, as though she desired to fall. In consequence of 
this struggling, Clarke found he could not manage to 
get her up alone, and another man therefore 
and all three were then pulled up. On 
summit the woman exclaimed, “I don’t thank at 
all. I wished to die, but not to throw myself off; and 
before I went to sleep I prayed that I might roll over 
before I woke!” It appears she had taken 
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laudanum, 
but not sufficient to destroy life, although it stupified 








dressed with evergreens and drawn by two horses was 
in attendance for his reception; but, as soon as he was 


seated, the crowd determined to do the duty of the quad- | late 


rupeds, and the ceach was drawn by a number of persons 
through the principal streets. On arriving at the.wide 
space of ground opposite the Westgate Hotel, the scene 
of the sanguinary confliet between the populace and the 
militery, a general cheer was given. They then pro- 
ceeded along Commercial-street and down Llanarth- 
street, and ultimately stopped at a temperance hotel, 
from the window of which was suspended a, flag with the 
portraits of Frost, Williams, and Jones, with inscriptions 
to the effeet that they were the subjects of Government 
persecution. Soon after alighting, Mr. Frost presented 
himeelf at the window and addressed the crowd, to the 
effeet that the wrongs of the working classes could not 
be redressed without the Charter. He concluded by 
promising them all the support in his power. 

AvusrraLia.—The yield of the precious metal at the 
various gold-fields continues steadily to increase, not- 
withstanding the temporary obstacles of winter, and the 
consequent cessation of operations on several gold- 
fields. The respective amounts brought down by escort 
for the first four months of 1856 were 962,040 ounces, 
against 589,337 ounces for the same period in 1855. 
Up to the 24th of May, 1856, 185,897 ounces had been 
received, against 120,424 ounces for the same period 
last year. The price of gold remains at 3/. 17s., with 
an active demand. The rumoured discovery of new 
gold-fields in the Gipps Land District, far removed 
from the-loeality of the known auriferous districts, has 
been confirmed by reports from the district surveyor.— 
A meeting has been held in the Theatre Royal, Mel- 
bourne, against the proposed State aid to religion, of 
50,0001, The building was crowded. In this grant, all 
Christian sects.are to participate in proportion to their 
numbers; but the Jews, though of course contributing 
to the amount in the way of general taxation, are not 
to share in the division. Several Protestant sects, in- 
cluding many members of the Church of England, are 

nosed to this grant; but the Roman Catholics are 
almost, unanimous in its favour.—Mr. Gavan Duffy js 
making endeavours to get elected for some district in 
the West. Having been asked recently if he would 
accept a Government appointment, he answered, “ That 
he might have come out to Victoria as its Governor, if 
he had chosen to traffic in situations. It was an insult 
to suppose,” he continued, “ that he would accept an 
office under any Gevernment. It was the glory of the 
new constitution that he had a perfect right to aspire, if 
he were fit for it, to form a Government, if ever the 
opinions he represented were in the majority.” 

Ayorure Ascent or Mont Bianc.—An English 
gentlemen. a Mr. Foreman and his daughter, have 
ascenéed Mont Blanc. The guides speak in raptures of 
the ®trepidity of the young lady. On their return the 
acvehturers were honoured with a salute of cannon and 
rvch shouting. The ascent was accomplished in fifteen 
tiours, and the descent in seven—an unusually short 
time. 

Tue Brrrmsn Association.—The members of the 
Association went on Saturday to Cirencester, and in the 
evening Colonel (late Major) Sir H. Rawlinson read a 
lecture at the College, Cheltenham, on the recent dis- 
coveries in Assyria and Babylonia, with the results of 
cuneiform research up to the presenttime. A great 
many other scientific papers have been read on subjects 
connected with various branches of science and letters. 

Eaet Granvitie.—A telegraphic message has been 
reeeived at the Oouncil-office stating that Earl Gran- 
ville and all his suite have arrived safely at St. Peters- 
burg. 

Svserpms.—Mrs. Emily Mead, the wife of a silk-ware- 
houseman in the City, has drowned herself in the Thames 
while in a morbid state of mind produced by various 
bodily ailments. A surgeon, who had been attending her, 
said at the inquest that some time since she had had a 
dangerous confinement which caused her to be lame. She 
was very desponding at the time on account of being 
lame. She was subsequently attacked with small-pox, 
and more recently she had suffered from a carbuncle. 
A nurse was engaged to attend her, as her mind was 
seriously affected consequent upon the disease. She had 
told him that she would never be fit to be seen, and that 
the marks would never die away. She had been gra- 
dually recovering, however, and the nurse had been dis- 
missed. The jury returned a verdict to the effect that 
she destroyed herself while in an unsound state of mind. 
~~A woman of the name of Luckett, who has been for 
ciated state, and under the care 
Of a@ Keeper, comm: suicide last flingin 
herself from the back window of See tags ne 
yard below. The keeper having left her for atime, Mrs. 
Luckett managed on some pretext to pass the nurse and 
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up-stairs. Her daughter followed, on which th 
maniac threw.a cat at her, and rushed :into the-beck- 


he | room onthe: first floor. Mrs. Luckett then attempted to 


elose the door upon her daughter and nurse, but failing 
in-that, rushed to the window and threw herself out. 
‘She lingered till Monday, when she. expired.—Another 
verdict of felode se has been given in a case of suicide. 
A young man named Powell, living at/Manchester, dis- 
charged .a pistol into his mouth, and died in about an 
hour. ‘It appeared that he was extravagant, had got 


on} into debt with a tailor, and had embezzled. The body 


was buried at night without any funeral service. 

ABOLITION OF THE Orrice oF CursITOR BARON.— 

The office of ao Baron is abolished by an act of the 
session, and any duty of the office may be performed 
by the Court of Exchequer, or any — of the Coif, 
or any officer of the Court as the Court or the Lord Chief 
Baron shall from. time to time direet. 
2 Tue Harvest.—Harvest operations have commenced 
in most parts of England, and a large breadth of cereal 
erops is by this time got in. The yield promises to be 
abundant, and the quality admirable. In some locali- 
ties—such as Nottingham and Doncaster—there have 
been heavy descents of rain, accompanied with thunder, 
and the corn has been somewhat laid, but, net seriously 
damaged. The prospeet of an ample gathering causes a 
continual fall of prices in the corn markets. 

RE ‘T y—The workmen engaged in level- 
ling the rabbish in ‘‘ ruins” near Victoria-street, Far- 
ringdon-street, struek on Monday upon a small square 
tin bex, extremely rusty. ‘They at first threw it away, 
but, hearing something rattle inside, the men who had 
thrown it away as useless opened it, and, to their great 

rise and gratification, discovered its contents were 
sixty-four spade guineas, 11 half-guineas, and twelve 
7s.-pieces. 

Tue Wortu or AN'Exe.—A Manchester tradesman, 

combining the incongruous pursuits of beershop-keeping 
and tailoring, has obtained 400/. damages from the 
municipal authorities, for the loss of one of his eyes, 
oceasioned by a splinter of iron struck off a gas-pipe 
which was being mended by the defendants’ servants. 
The action was tried atthe Liverpool Assizes. 
New Cavurenss.—The thirty-sixth annual report to 
the House of Commons of the Commissioners for build- 
ing new churches has just been published. -From this 
document, it appears that eighteen additional places of 
worship have been completed, and that in these edifices 
“‘accommodation has been provided for 14,963 persons, 
including 7290 free seats for the use of the poor, as far 
as the same can be at this time exactly ascertained.” 
Twenty-one churches are now in course of erection, and 
plans for building sixteen more have been approved. 
Conditional grants have been made towards the con- 
struction of others, and various facilities have been 
offered for obtaining sites. 

ConsecrATION OF BisHors.—The Right Rev. Dr. 
Charles Baring, who has been appointed Bishop of Glou- 
cester and Bristol, and the Right Rev. J. C. Harper, who 
has been created Bishop of Christ Church, New Zealand, 
were consecrated in the private chapel of Lambeth 
Palace, on Sunday morning, by the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. The Rev. J. H. Gurney, in preaching a sermon 
for the occasion, glanced at the present condition of the 
Church, and expressed his regret that the pulpit had not 


kept pace with the growing intelligence of the age, and | 


that in a large number of sermons the ideas were few, 
the aim uncertain, and the words feeble. Admitting the 
inerease of dissent, he thought the best way to meet it, 
and at the same time advance the interests of the Church, 
was by earnest work on the part of the clergy rather 
than by disquisitions on apostolical succession or other 
abstruse points of controversy. 

Covent GARDEN THEATRE.— The reported commence- 
ment of the rebuilding of this theatre on its late site is 
incorrect. The site has not been takea; neither has any 
contract for rebuilding been entered into. Whether the 
ground will be applied to the same or some other purpose 
has not yet been determined upon. 

Merrrors.—A brilliant meteor was seen at Marlow, 
Buckinghamshire, last Sunday night, shortly after nine 
o'clock. It took the direction from north to south, and 
had the appearance of a comet. It was only visible for 
a few seconds.—Mr. T. Forster, who last week prophesied 
in the Times the appearance of several meteors on the 
nights of Saturday, Sunday, and Monday, again writes 
to the same paper from Brussels (Monday, Aug. 11), 
and says:— The evening of the 9th was partially 


clouded, but the intervals of clear sky showed an | 


abundance of falling stars of the ordinary kind, and 
some of the larger sort. Last night (the 10th), the case 
was quite different ; the sky was clear, and the thermo- 
meter at 80 degrees at seven in the evening; wind 
south. As soon as it was dark, the most beautiful phe- 
nomena. began to appear; all the three sorts of meteors 
described by meteorologists were visible, shooting in 
every direction across the heavens — some large and 
brilliant, moving slowly, and leaving luminous trains 
behind them, which remained a long time visible, and 
were lost by dispersion like the sparks which a rocket 
leaves behind it. Other meteors were small, and varied 
in colour and rapidity of motion. I am persuaded they 
were not very high in the atmosphere, for many of them 
described an arc of at least 60 degrees in no perceptible 








time, like the zigzag stroke of lightning. Others moved 
on with a slow and majestic motion, and were apparently 








larger than Venus, gi much light, 
art of sparks ter Berk | ” ; 
‘ANT Nemests.—A ‘Roman’ 
pps — at Kelso in Scotland by. soak nan . 
to have been in rev ‘for the death. of 
man who was killed by che Trish on St. Jamesis Grean® 

Tae Moors.—The prospects on ithe ‘Scotch moors 
continue unfavourable, according to-some accounts: 
cording to others, the season will be up'to'the er 

Tue Lare Prosecution oF THE “Scorsmay” 
meeting, for the purpose of expressing sympathy ian 
the Scotsman, on account of the recent -prosecation 
that paper for libel, was held at Edinburgh on F 
week. Resolutions were moved ig against 
verdict, and originating subscriptions to pay the damages 
and expenses of the action. The tion ‘list was 
headed by Sir William and Mr. Adam Black, M:P., eath 
contributing 20/., and Mr. Charles ‘Maclaren, ex-editor 
giving 1001. The damages and. costs will, it is under. 
stood, amount to about 1000/.; nearly 4007. have been 
already collected. 

Cowes Recarra.—The race for her M 
took place on Saturday. The chief contest ay boa 
the Lalla Rookh (136 tons, owned by Viscount 
and the Gloriana (134 tons, the property parila 4 
After a hard struggle, the latter won, but only by one 
minute and five seconds over a course extending neatly 
fifty miles. 

Tae.CHUBCH-RATE QUESTION AT HACKNEY.—South 
Hackney has followed the example of the neigh 
parishes (St. John’s and St. Barnabas, Homerton), by 
refusing to grant a church-rate. The numbers were— 
by the rates, 202 votes; against it, 371: majority, 

69. 

Tue Opp Feiiows At THE CRYsTaL PaLace.—Mr. 
James Curtis, ‘“‘ Senior Auditor of the Manchester 
Unity,” has written to the Times, denying the assertions 
made by another correspondent.of that paper, to the 
effect that the band of ‘“‘ Odd Fellows” who dined at the 
Sydenham Palace a few days back got intoxicated and 
misconducted themselves. He asserts that great decorum 
was observed by the party, but that they were offended 
by the band interrupting one of their speakers in the 
midst of an address. This called forth a remonstrance, 
but no violence. 

SHEFFIELD AND 17s MANUFACTURES.—An 
ceremony took place at Sheffield on Friday week. 
gold medal of honour awarded at the Paris Exhibition to 
the town, for the excellence of its manufactures, Was 
presented by the Mayor to the Master Cutler and the 
Company, in pursuance of the wishes.of the . exhibitors. 
The ceremony took place at the Cutlers’ Hall, 





fied her intention of conferring the honour of the British 
peerage on Lord ‘Talbot de Malahide. The title of Tyr- 
eonnell has been selected by his lordship as that 
which he will hold his seat in the House of Peers. 
name is known in the literary world as the. President of 
the Archeological Society of Great, Britain and Ireland. 

A Tate or A TALE.—Mr. Stiff, ‘the propietor of the 
popular penny periodical, the London Journal, brought 
an action a few days ago at the Guildford Assizes against 
a Mr. Smith, the author of a story published from week 
| to week in the paper in question, and called “‘ Masks 
and Faces.” This story the writer suddenly broke off, 
| in consequence of a disagreement, and Mr. Stiff was 
| obliged to employ the author of “ Whitefriars” to finish 
| the narrative; but, his style not being so popular as 
| Mr. Smith’s, an injury was done to the sale of the jour- 
| nal. A verdict for the plaintiff was taken by consent; 
damages, 20 gui 

Tue Great Bett ror THE New,Paace av West- 
MINSTER.—The picturesque village of Norton, neat 
Stockton-on-Tees, on the morning of the 6th inst., was 
the scene of an event of considerable national interest, 
viz., the casting of the great bell for the Clock Tower of 
the New Palace at Westminster, which was accomplished 
at Messrs. Warner, Lucas, and Barrett’s furnaces, ly 
Messrs. Warner and Sons, of the Crescent Foundy, 
Jewin-street, London, well known as the patentees 
of an improved method of casting church and turret 
bells. 

Forarxc Bank or Encianp Nores.—Three Ger 
mans, named Charles Thompson, August Frieter, and 
Louis Bohm, have been committed for trial, on a charge 
of possessing materials for forging Bank of England 
notes. The police unexpectedly broke in upon the three 
men, and found the machine, engraved plate, paper, &., 
used by them in their operations. 

CuarGE or MANSLAUGHTER.—A man named Jolin 
Horrell was on Saturday committed to Exeter Gadl 
charged with the manslaughter of his brother-in-law, 
William Mitchell. Both parties resided at Ash, im 
North Devon, and had been together to a place 
Sheepwash on the previous Thursday week. 
return home in company with other persons, the brothers- 
in-law quarrelled and fought, in the course of w 
Horrell kicked deceased in a brutal manner in the lower 
part of the abdomen. He was assisted home, and_suf- 
fered indescribable agony till the following evening, 
when he died. 

Drarn By Svrrocatrox.—A man has been stiffocated 
by poisonous gases in a stone-pit at the Neacholl cdl- 
liery, Portobello. Some other men were nearly 
and the pit is said to have been disgracefally 











Lorp TaLzor DE MALAHIDE.—The Queen has signi- ’ 
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JEaraeeione been suggesting that the great towns of 
houild make presents of artillery to the Sardinian 
the walls of the new fortress of Ales- 
proposal has been responded to by sub- 
desired object. 
Narrer im Rvssta.—The conqueror of 
admitted to an audience by the 
e, who ordered a steamer to be 
order that he might visit the 
ishments. Sir Charles afterwards 
to the Palace at St. Petersburg, to call on the Em- 
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‘went & “yp weer 
peror but his Majesty was not “at home, aving 
departed to his farm, a little distance off. 

‘A Roven Homanisr.—On Saturday evening, a re- 


matkable meeting held at the Belvidere Crescent 
in Lambeth. Mr. W. Driver, the superin- 
eneane institution, delivered an address to nine of 
his pupils on their emigrating to Canada. Spirited lan- 
boldness, and frankness are conspicuous on the 

‘Mr. Driver speaks roughly to some of the boys 
shout their failures; reproves them for wanting “ com~- 
Wort,” ‘télls'them that they failed because they desired 
“mo morethan “a full stomach and snug quarters ;” an- 
aounces to them broadly, that “it is not absolutely ne- 
cessary for backs to be clothed and stomachs filled at 
ail.” A hard moral for street boys to swallow; and the 
‘audience to whom this part of his admonition was ad- 
dressed were literally boys out of the street. But how 
was it they cameto hearhim? He had invited them in 
toshare a few hours with their former companions be- 
fore their emigrating to Canada. Mr. Driver tells the 
that they must not even look for happiness— 
“Never mind happiness; do your duty.” “No man 
ever found happiness by lookiag for it.” ‘‘ Thousands 
are happy ; and there is on the whole a great deal of 
happiness in the world. It does strike me that the boys 
‘in this house are often very happy ; but, if you ever no- 
tieed it, you will find that happiness came to you when 
‘you were mot thinking about it.” ‘‘ For my own part, I 
have never tried to make you happy. I don’t pretend 
tomakeany boy happy. It is no part of my business to 


H 


do so.” No one will for a moment complain that this | 


language is really harsh, though it is blunt and direet. 
Mr. Driver reminded some of the boys that he had 
stricken them when they required correction. It is pro- 
ibable that those very boys are amongst the most faithful. 


Some stood round him who had tried the Reformatory, | 


and had left it. They were not strong enough for the 
‘work—that of overcoming difficulties. But even they 
must havethoroughly known the kindness of the man. 
“ What more need I say?” he exclaimed, towards the 
close of his address. ‘One feels inclined to go on talk- 


. ing, very loth to say the last word.” All those who had 


persevered were volunteers—from ‘first to last—volun- 
teers in the labour of overcoming difficulties. ‘‘ Even 
now,” he said to the emigrants, ‘‘ at the last moment, if 
you in the least suspect that an honest life is too diffi- 
cult, and you would prefer the easy life of the streets, go! 
‘Take the good clothes you have on—they ate yours— 
and go. I will open the door, and neither by word nor 
jook will I hinder you.” That is the true command. 
Mr. Driver had acquired such influence over the boys 
that he made auxiliaries out of the free will of the lads. 


‘Now, no man can obtain this kind of influence by de- 


puty.— Globe. 

Lorp Paumerston AND HISCOLLEAGUES.— We under. 
stand that Lord Palmerston has issued a circular to the 
Parliamentary heads of each department, requesting 
them to supply him in the month of November with the 
particulars of ‘all legislative measures which they are 
desirous of being introduced into Parliament. The object 
of the Premier in making this prudent request is, that 
the Cabinet may, in the first instanee, have a full and 
early opportunity of being acquainted with, and of de- 
‘tiding uport; the departmental bills to be introduced into 
P of determining in which house of Par- 


diament the measure shall be introduced, and of avoiding | 


the confusion which invariably arises from the intro- 
duction of a large number of Government bills at the 
end Of ‘the session, when there is no longer sufficient 
—_ for their full and ample consideration.— Manchester 


Taw leis Carrie Suow.—The Royal Agricultural 
Ly “tigen Soeiety held their annual cattle show at 
m Wednesday. The Lord Lieutenant was 

Present, and, at a ee in the evening, delivered an 
speech onthe rising prosperity of Ireland, her 
peaceful condition, compared with the disordered state of 
the country in former times, and the rapid reclamation 
ph re lands. On this latter point, he said :— 
Irish the last twenty years, more than a million of 
184 acresihave been reclaimed from the waste. In 
1, to eight millions of people there were 13,000,000 of 
cultivated acres in Ireland. Now perhaps more than a 


million has been subtracted from the population, and 
more than’ a million acres has been added to the culti- | 
‘vated area.” 

An 


Buitock.—A little girl has been 
Bored to death by a bullock in Charlotte-street, Goodge- 
street. animal plunged its horns into the child’s 
di ay her so for some way, and then dropped 
and, ‘Fhe ‘bullock then knocked down a woman, 
charging violently through the streets, was.at length 
‘aught after a hot anc exciting chase. 


ENGLIR Goopwit To [raLy.—The 






VintaGe Prospscrs.—The accounts from Oporto re- 
garding the prospects of the coming vintage in the 
Douro are discouraging. The American vines, which up 
to a few days back had been free from any bad signs, had 
suddenly manifested the blight to an extent which had 
| destroyed the hopes entertained from the introduetion of 
those descriptions. This year the disease is said to have 
| attacked the fine vineyards beyond the factory demarca- 
tion, and an instance is quoted of one on the frontiers of 
Spain which last season yielded sixty pipes of the best 
wine, and which will now mot produce six pipes. From 
Madeira also the advices describe a total failure. 

Potsonep By Mustaxe.—The Rev. Thomas Marsh, 
B.A., one of the passengers by the Canadian, from 
Quebec, has been poisoned by some chloride of zinc 
given to him by the steward instead of a certain drink 
ealled Plantagenet water. The steward says that the 
unfortunate gentleman himself told him to bring chloride 
of zinc when he found there was no Plantagenet water ; 
but this seems improbable. 

Tue Hemev HempsteAp AND Warrorp Baxx.—The 
notes of the Hemel Hempstead and Watford Bank were 
refused payment on Thursday by its Lendon agents. 
The firm consisted of Messrs. Smith and Whittingstall ; 
but Mr. Whittingstall died a few weeks back, and the 
difficulty announced on Thursday is attributed to hesi- 
tation on the part of his executors to assume the respon- 
sibilities of the establishment without full investigation. 
The extent of the liabilities (says the Times City Article) 
has not yet transpired, but they are thought to reach 
about 70,0002 It was a bank of issue, and under Sir 
Robert Peel’s Act of 1844, was entitled to a circulation 
of 23,8421. The amount of notes actually out, according 
to the last monthly return, was 19,3554 An impression 
prevails that Mr. Whittingstall died possessed of large 
property, and confidence is still entertained in its being 
ample to meet all engagements. Mr. Smith, the sur- 
viving partner, is a solicitor. A petition of bankruptcy 
in connexion with the bank was presented by Messrs. 
Lawrance and Company yesterday (Friday). The peti- 
tion will not be opened until Mr. Smith has been served 
| with the notice of adjudication. 
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LeAper Orrice, Saturday, August 16. 
THE ISLAND OF SERPENTS. 
Tut Deutschland of Vienna of the 10th says: — 

‘“* As soon as the Cabinet of Vienna was informed of 
the grave conflict which was about to break out by the 
refusal of Russia to restore Kars, and by its occupation 
of the Isle of Serpents, it addressed an energetic note to 
the Cabinet of St. Petersburg, demanding that those 
jislands should be given up to the Porte without condi- 
|tion. The Russian Chargé d’Affaires, M. Balabine, was 
| able to convince himself, from several conversations with 
|Count Buol, that the protest of the Cabinet of Vienna 
|was very serious. The reply of the Cabinet of St. Pe- 
| tersburg arrived here afew days ago. It has produced a 
| very good impression, Russia not only promising to re- 
store Kars, but recognizing the right of the Porte to the 
Isle of Serpents.” 


RUSSIA. 

An official announcement has appeared in the journals 
|that the Russian troops were ready to evacuate Kars.and 
jthe Ottoman territory, and that they have received 
orders to retire to Alexandropol. 
| The Russian Government has given orders to all its 
agents in Europe to deliver passports for Russia without 
;conditions. It is with a view to the approaching coro- 
nation of the Emperor that these new facilities are ac- 
corded, 


FRANCE. 

The Moniteur announces that, by a decree dated 22nd 
of July, Marshal Pelissier has been nominated Duke of 
Malakhoff. The Moniteur also publishes an Imperial 
decree, appointing M. Rouland, Procureur-Général to 
the Imperial Court of Paris, to the post of Minister 
Secretary of State in the department of Public Wership, 
vacated by the death of M. Fortoul. 

SPAIN. 

| The Zspana says that the French authorities have ar- 
rested General Ruiz, chief of the insurrection at Gerona, 
“ for reasons which have nothing to do with politics.” 
|The battalion of volunteers formed at Madrid has been 
}dissolved. Two diligences have been stopped and 
robbed at Aranda by two men only. . 

The Gazette publishes decrees appointing M. Pacheco 
Minister of Spain at London, and M. Souza at Turin. 
The permission to import wheat and flour into Spain is 
|extended to June, 1867. 


| GENERAL WinpHam.—We have reason to believe 
that Major-General Charles Ash Windham, C.B., will 
|shortly proceed to India to assume the command of a 
| division of the Bengal army.— Globe. 
Dearu or Dr. BuckLanp.—We regret to announce 
the death of Dr. W. Buckland, the Dean of Westminster, 
| which melancholy event took place on Thursday evening 
at Clapham.—Jdem. 


M. Turers has arrived at the Clarendon Hotel. 
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Public Atairs. 
> 
There is nothing so revolutionary, because there is 
nothing so unnatural and convulsive, as the strain 
to keep things fixed when all the world 1s by thevery 
law of its creation in eternal progress.—Dr. ARNOLD. 
—e——— 


THE GOVERNMENT OF THE SELF- 
GOVERNED. 
TuEorETicaLty—that is, according to the 
popular, not the constitutional, theory—we 
are a self-governed nation. But self-govern- 
ment makes little progress except in the.co- 
lonies. Indeed, it has lost ground of late, 
and we stand in some danger from centra- 
lizing ideas. There is no difficulty in saying 
how this has come to pass. The Government, 
naturally, is not averse to receive an Increase 
of power, and the people, unnaturally, seems 
not unwilling to coneede it. Illustrations of 
two kinds may be cited im evidence >—-mea- 
sures which were adopted during the past 

session, and measures which werenot 
In the case of measures adopted—the 
Police Bill and Bishops’ Retirement 
which undoubtedly arm the Minister with a 
new and strange prerogative, why was the 
opposition unsuccessful? Because, in the 
case of the Police Bill, the nation did not want 
self-government, so much as no government. 
The local bodies petitioned against a bill for 
the protection of life and property in.coun- 
ties; but why had they not applied for en- 
abling acts, that they might establish their 
own police, and rescue large districts from 
predatory terrors without sO sus- 
piciously the administrative authority of Sir 
Guorere Grex? In the case of the bishops, 
why was Lord Patmerston strong enough 
to destroy one of the radical institutions of 
the Church, the perpetual tenure of episco- 
pacy? Because the Church was not self- 
governed, self-reliant, or self-impelled. It 
could originate nothing, improve rp 
Ever rr it had been a Church, the - 
tions of the episcopal office had remained, in 
an important — unaltered. Sy. 
ters from two bis and a measure .pro- 
posed to Parliament, removed the ancient 
groundwork, and English episcopacy ceased 
to be what it was. 

We have not undertaken to defend every 
particle of our constitutional system; but.it 
18 questionable whether these reforms are 
effected in the right way. It would, at all 
events, be more consonant with the idea wf 
self-government, if local and special bodies 
were more active, and Cabinet departments 
less meddlesome ; if local administration were 
more real, and Cabinet control less universal. 
We have'seen a great Board of Works estab- 
lished in the metropolis, and vestries with 
large constituencies called into existenee in 
the several parishes. But how far is the 
bedy of which Mr. Tuwarrss is chairmann- 





dependent of the body of whieh Lord Bax- 
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merstow is chairman? Can it adopt, with 
or without the assent of Sir Bensamin Hatt, 
any general plan of drainage? Or can it 
take any decisive step, in an important 
matter, without such assent? These checks 
upon the action of a metropolitan council 
may be salutary ; but they are not self-govern- 
ment. Moreover, they radiate to the paro- 
chial vestries, which, nominally more popular, 
are really less independent than formerly, 
being in large affairs responsible to the Cen- 
tral Board, which is, if not responsible to the 
Crown, liable to be overruled by one of the 
Crown ministers. 

But Lord Patmerston contemplated a 
larger aggression—the reform of the London 
Corporation. His bill raised an opposition 
which he declined to meet. The City, and 
the political friends of the City, would not 
have that measure, with its suppression of 
free courts, its creation of dependent magis- 
trates, its multiplication of judicial tenants- 
at-will. Yet the opposition is merely one of 
objection. The City does not propose to 
amend itself, and the unprivileged inhabitants 
of the City—who, in this self-governed ca- 
pital, are not citizens—do not signify that, 
whether from the Cabinet or from the Cor- 
poration, they will have reform. The ques- 
tion stands over. Next year the Govern- 
ment, seeing that the City has nothing to 
* propose, will again propose something itself ; 
and perhaps the metropolis will be centralized 
after all. 

But the local bodies in counties and bo- 
roughs, having lost the control of their own 
police, and the capital, with the exception of 
the City, having placed its magistracy in the 
hands of the Government, is it fit that the 
ancient Corporation of London should be so 
modified as to confer on the Home Secretary a 
large additional stipendiary patronage, so as to 
make the Downing-street influence supreme 
throughout the entire metropolitan district ? 
The Lord Mayor says No—and the Alder- 
men say No—and the Common Council sa 
No; but do the Common Council, the AL 
dermen, and the Lord Mayor suppose that 
theirs are the only privileges to be respected ? 
Do they ask for the magistrates of Maryle- 
bone the independence they assert for the 
Alderman of Cheap? Not at all. Nor do 
they act in any way, except in opposition. 
Now if, as we believe, they cannot stay where 
they are, they must either move ina direction 
chosen by themselves, or be forced into the 
direction chosen by the Government. To say 
“we willnot have magistrates removable by 
the Home Secretary” is one thing; but to 
say “we will have only our aldermen” is 
another thing, which will draw numbers of 
persons into a reluctant support of the Go- 
vernment measure. The nation that con- 
strues self-government to mean keeping 
matters as they are, and repelling the inter- 
ference of the Minister, understands it but 
slightly. What the Minister attempts, the 
people should do, as far as ible, in inde- 

mdence of the Minister. e should then 

ear little of new measures for putting reli- 
gion, justice, police, local taxes, and local 
officers, more completely under the control of 
a centralized administration. 

It would be a surprising result of constitu- 
tional progress if this nation, which has mani- 
fested the power of conquering so many 
liberties, should not permanently manifest 
the intellectual power of developing and pre- 
serving them. 

_ Yet the men who most stubbornly resist the 
introduction of centralizing innovations in 
local government, are the men who refuse to 
make those innovations unnecessary, by 
giving form and practicability to their own 
ideas. Jealous of the Home , they 
do nothing to take from him his apology for 
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interference—generally plausible as it is. 
And what does the Church do? and what the 
Law? The Church permits the Prime 
Minister to make an inroad upon its consti- 
tution, and when the novelty has been sanc- 
tioned by Parliament no one can reasonably 
object to it, because no one can deny that the 
retiring bishops had been incapacitated by 

or sickness, and that to have incapable 
bishops is to convert episcopacy into a sham. 
Consequently, the Church becomes more de- 
pendent and the Minister more powerful, 
and though the change may be of good effect, 
it is not, in general, for the interest of the 
nation to arm the Cabinet with new means 
of influence, which, under different circum- 
stances, might be exercised with an uncondi- 
tional intention. 

The Cabinet is already supreme in the 
conduct of foreign affairs. It can give up 
boundary lines, negotiate commercial trea- 
ties, annul ancient principles of war, sur- 
render fortresses, dispose of all the result of 
a victorious conflict, or break the European 
peace before its acts are known to Parliament 
or the nation. When did the nation learn 
that Lord Patmerston had concluded the 
Turkish Convention of 1838? When did it 
learn that it was committed to maintain the 
succession to the crown of Denmark in a line 
leading directly to the Imperial House of 
Russia? As we have little to do in foreign 
_— but to assent to the policy of the 

inister, we may devote some care to the 
preservation of our municipal institutions 
against the centralizing process by which 
states are Pw. mang for despotism. But to 
resist interference is not enough ; the nation, 
if it would not be led, must lead; the Go- 
vernment will undoubtedly do all it can to 
secure increased power and patronage, for 
this is the science of all half-liberal adminis- 
trations. 





DENISON MARTYR. 

Grorce Antony Denison is likely to be 
driven from his archdeaconry, if not from the 
Church of England, by the sentence which 
was pronounced at Bath on Tuesday. The 
expulsion of that oppugnant but able and 
earnest man would be a real misfortune to 
the Establishment, which has been so long 
driving from it men that cannot accept par- 
ticular interpretations of its doctrines. Or 
it has been retaining within the pale of the 
Church those who conform outwardly while 
they dissent inwardly, and whose continuance, 
therefore, stamps the Establishment as one 
whose members cling to it for the sake of its 
profits, and juggle the public with ceremonies 
that they disbelieve. Three months are 
given to George Antuony for consideration 
whether he will be content to cry al 
to say he believes what he does not believe— 
or to quit. A less stubborn man would ac- 
quiesce ; Gxrorce Antuony, we doubt, 
will go. But either way there is an injury 
to the Establishment. We have seen it thus 
throw off at the two extremities its Baprist 
Nogtzs and its Dentsons ; and the dominant 
majority within are continually labouring to 
cast off these extremes. The property of 
the Church remains the same, while its quali- 
fications are narrowed, and this last judg- 
ment is calculated to carry still further the 
process of contraction. 

In one view there is no denying the prac- 
tical common sense of the judgment. The 
archdeacon is charged with preaching the 
doctrine “that the body and blood of Christ 
are really, after an immaterial and spiritual 
manner, in the consecrated bread and wine, 
are therein and thereby given to all, and are 
received by all who come to the Lord’s 
Supper ;” furthermore, that to those who 
eat and drink, whether worthily or unwor- 
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thily, “the body and blood “ 
celved”-salootrines pega a 200 20. 
and 29th Articles of Religion. Me Daye» 
has appealed to the Scriptures; but Ds 
LusHINeTON avers that the appeal is closed 
against him. Parliament has prono 
says Dr. Lusnineron, in the given may 
the Thirty-nine Articles, what are the doc- 
trines of the Church; “and no P 
could be more inconvenient or more o; 
to law, than that an individual sermon 
be compared with a number of di uted 
texts in Scripture.” “ Inconvenient’—that 
is the judge’s word. We know, indeed, how 
open to objection the doctrine of Mr, Dgyt. 
son is. On this subject no work could be 
perused with more advan than Dr, 
V uaTeLy’s recently published pamphlet on 
“The Right Principle for the Interpretation 
of Scripture,’ the collected substance of 
sc in various charges which he has de- 
ivered. Dr. Wuarety argues that. the 
institution of the communion was established 
by the founder of Christianity, with the 
plain original understanding that the bread 
and wine were to be eaten on future oc. 
casions in “memory of Me;” that the 
communion, therefore, is a commemora- 
tive rite, not mystical, or instinct with any of 
those virtues which fanciful theologians have 
put upon it. When Mr. Gormam preached 
the doctrine that grace entered into the act 
of baptism at a stage entirely different from 
that assigned to it by his Bishop, the argu- 
ment in his defence was, that the Chureh of 
England admits different interpretations of 
Scripture. We see the wide severance be 
tween Denison and WuarTety; but Dr. 
Lusurneron tells us that we must not look 
to Scripture ; we must not compare di 
texts; we must look to the Thirty-nine At 
ticles—there is the rule by which the Church 
is to be judged. Now, if we accept 
Church of England as a Parliamentary insti- 
tution—as the appointment of certain quali¢ 
fied persons to diffuse Christianity a 
to the House of Commons and the House 
Lords, the principle of Dr. Lusuineroy is 
complete. In fact, his judgment is an avowal 
that the Church of England is nothing more 
nor less than a corporation created by Parlia- 
ment, appointed by Parliament, governed by 
Parliamentary regulations, and preaching “the 
Word” as it is in the Statutes at Large. Mr. 
Denison appealed to the volume which is re 
garded as the standard of Christianity ; but, 
says Dr. LusHineron, it is not the stan 
of the Church of England ;—and we are not 
in a position to contradict the Deputy of the 
Archbishop of CanrerBuRY. We must sup- 
pose that the Primate and Dr. LusHinetox 
give us an authoritative statementsof the te 
lation which the Church of England bears to 
the Legislature, to the people, and the o—- 
tures ; standing indeed closely conn w 
the Parliament, but having a very qualified 
connexion with the Bible. 

If the force of this judgment be fully u» 
derstood, we are quite certain that the ge 
nuine religious feeling and spirit of the on 
bulk of the people of this country will 
them to leave the Church of England amongst 
other rotten corporations, and to exert them- 
selves for developing in some freer spirit the 
true Church “of England,”—that is, the 
Church of the people and the country. 

On a second consideration, however, i 
appears to us that the judgment of Dr. 
LusuiNerton is calculated to promote this 
movement most decidedly and most bene 
ficially. It so completely narrows the 
for the corporate profession, that there must 
be a reaction against it. It is incons 
with the facts of the day, as well as with the 
opinions of the majority of Christians who 
desire to remain connected with the 
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of opinion on sub- 


of religi The educated clergy of this 


aco within 6 « open the eer 
lish met findi y more an 
— _— os Lily 5 better knowledge 
of the universe in which 

ot 9 of the history of mankind 
ponds opment, are consistent with a 


tical view of religion. 


thoug rac 
ein yo gh on is called the Church of 
land, we find men differing as broadly as 
Dawes and WHATELY, not only upon that 
‘at of the communion, but upon every 
poin that can be suggested by the perusal 


of the Scriptures, the commentators thereof, 


the The fact then is, that 
po within body called the Church of 


there is the _womeeen a of — 
interpreting the standard texts. Any 
oak which professes to represent the 
people of this country, even such as call them- 
selves the Church of England, must neces- 
sarily include the varieties of opinion thus 
marked out; must therefore be entirely re- 
ant to the judgment of Dr. Lusutneron, 
to the Thirty-nine Articles on which that 
judgment is based. The whole question lies, 
according to this judgment, between the Bible 
and the Thirty-nme Articles, and we are con- 
yinced that nine-tenths of the people who 
profess to belong to the National Church, 
and who have any real earnestness in religious 
mestions, would rather tear up the Articles 
) lace them above the Bible. When, 
re, the Primate of England, by the act 
of his chancellor, tells us that the Articles 
are the test of Christianity, the acknowledged 
exponents of religious truth, the standard by 
which our eafinew.¢ is to be measured, we say 
that they set up those Thirty-nine Articles 
a8 an obstacle to the development of religion 
—an obstacle which the very members of the 
National Church will unite with the Dis- 
‘senters in pulling down. 
~ Our seiders will bear us witness that we 
have never agitated for the demolition of the 
Church of England, either metaphorically or 
physically. On the contrary, we have always 
said that the freest discussion of opinion 
would result in showing that diversities of 
interpretation did not enter into the essence 
hd fem of religious belief; and that, the 
freest scope being given to diversities of in- 
terpretation, the broadest ground would be 


| 





libretto. As it stands, he says, “the melan- 
choly catastrophe illustrates the Nemesis 
that attends on viee.” “Strike out of the 
character of Violetta the evil which has 
blighted it, and the last scene would have 
offended against the dramatic canon, that 
suffering should only be accepted for the 
purpose of teaching a moral lesson.” “The 
exhibition of the retribution which attends 
on sin may have as beneficial an influence as 
the highest example of virtue.” “In con- 
clusion,’ Mr. Lumugy believes that, “ in 
presenting the libretto of the Traviata with- 
out modification, he was administering to a 
good, a right, a merciful cause.” In short, 
we must regard the Opera not only an aux- 
iliary to the pulpit, but a substitute for it. 

This, indeed, is an important view, and 
there is a certain degree of verisimilitude in 
the pretension. In presenting to the public 
a piece which has this admirable didactic pur- 
pose, Mr. Lumuzy is acting with “the great 
and good.’’ It is, indeed, a new aspect of 
the impresario’s position in life. Generally 
speaking, we do not associate the Opera 
House and the coulisses with any positively 
didactic purpose. We may ask Mr. Lumuey, 
perhaps, since he signs with so facile a pen, 
what is the moral purpose of Le Oorsaire? 
for we presume that one who thus is anxious 
to act with “the great and good” must not 
only sing against sin, but dance didactically. 
The man who has witnessed a pas seul in the 
Corsaire, no doubt returns home a sadder 
and a wiser man, more inclined to forswear 
the gauds and suppers, the pomps and plea- 
sures of this life, than before that instructive 
exhibition of the morality of motion. 

It may be so. Some verisimilitude is 
given to the pretension on the part of the 
Opera by the conduct of the Church. If we 
look, indeed, to that other theatre, which has 
hitherto been so much graver, we do find 
a difficulty in believing that the “great and 
good” are still present on its boards. We 
pass by scenes so tragic as the impending 
deprivation of George AntHony Denison, 
for the sin of believing something in the 
Holy Scriptures which is not stipulated in 
the Thirty-nine Articles; but we may refer 
to the scene in the church of Wix, where 
the incumbent, the Reverend Mr. W1.K1ns, 
suddenly turned from the reading of the 
Second Lesson to comment on the immoral 


opened to those who differ, for union in the | conduct of a parishioner who was present, 
¢ommon worship of acommon God. All who | aud who answered; profanely accusing Mr. 


are sincere, whether within the Church or 
without it, will, we believe, agree to that 
statement of the case, and those, therefore, 


Witxnss of falsehood. A highly dramatic 
scene was performed, impromptu, before the 
astonished audience. We may refer to a 


who men Thirty-nine Articles as a dam | still more astonishing drama in the church at 
to arrest the accumulating torrent of opinion | Hartlepool, where the patron tried to exclude 
and of free discussion, will but precipitate the | the incumbent, and failing, rendered divine 


day in which the obstruction will be over-| service 


thrown. In that day we shall reform a cor- 


impossible by keeping up the per- 
formance of a diabolical service; a jolly la- 


corporation, emancipating the titular | bourer delivering a mock sermon from the 


ag h of 


the People of England. 





- LA TRAVIATA IN THE PULPIT. 
Save me from my friends’’ is the common 
expression; but every lawyer who has prac- 


“ Save os from yourself.”’ 
ree own case has a fool for a client. 
itis inherent in the position that a 
man part with some portion of his 
gt sense, and hence we euiaia how it is 
Mr. Lumury, a shrewd man, who has 

ly known how to hold his own, should 
moe a letter to the Times giving us 
twice the length and about half the 
— that would have sufficed for his defence 
the viata question. The play, he 


He disavows the 
ausz Camélias, and answers only for the 


Fs is strictly moral 


| 
| 


land,” to be the Church of; pulpit! Formerly we expected to see the 


moral read on the stage by the exhibition of 
erage and of catastrophes, the preaching 
eing reserved for the church. Now the 
preaching is carried on at Her Majesty’s, 
and other fanes of that new Church of Eng- 


xpres | land; while the passions and catastrophes are 
tised in a court says still more emphatically, | 


The man who | 


enacted in the licensed chapels and churches. 

It is a good cause which survives the ad- 
vocacy of the parties who are interested in 
it; and the pol mes who have witnessed the 
performance of the impugned opera have 
supplied the commentary on the theoretical 
reclamations of the Times. The more the 
Times said “Don’t go,” the more people 
went ; the more it pronounced the perform- 
ance of the Traviata to be unfitted for the 
presence of ladies, the more ladies were pre- 
sent; for it is a fact that at the additional 
performances of the opera, the number of 
women has positively increased in the au- 





dience. The more the Times said that Proco- 
LOMINI derogated from her position 


senting to Violetta, 
audience loaded her with 
graciousness in doing so. 8 the 
audience felt that the journalist feces fie 
—that the ion was simple nonsense. 
At the best it was the honest anxiety of an 
old maid who had forgotten what she was 
talking about, or never understood it ; while 
a yet worse construction could be put upon 
it—that it was the fumbling endeavour to 
find some subject on which the Times could 
pay its tribute to cant at the expense of all 
the audiences in all the most civilized capitals 
of Europe. 

In spite of Mr. Lumuny’s saying so, after 
his fashion, the moral directly taught by Za 
Traviata is sound. The business of the aetna 
is to hold the mirror up to nature, as it is 
seen, injured or vindicated, in society. Again 
we ask—must the mirror present only the 
beautiful aspects? Every tragedy that has 
won the admiration of successive ages has dis- 
played the struggle between virtue and vice 

ut how can you present the po 
omit the vice? How exhibit the triumph of 
virtue, if virtue is to contend with nothing ? 
“If you had married a woman with auburn 
hair, light complexion, and ——< fortune,” 
said Henry Wasemee to WILLIAM 

“you would have been all right.”” The 

hero or heroine of the stage must be pre- 
sented with blameless disposition, graceful 
circumstances, no temptations, and spotless 
probity. There must be the merit without the 
oppressor,—LucreEzta without the Tarqutm, 
—Donna Elvira without Don Giovanni,— 
Desdemona without Iago, — Divo without 
ZEnkEAs,—no, not Divo; she is im to 
be admitted to decent society. of 
course, is still worse; and as for ArtosTo, he 
is only what his noble patron called him,—a 
collector of “ribaldries.”” Armida must_t 
expunged from Tasso; Mritoy must 
published without the Devil; and then we 
shall understand how it is virtue attains its 
triumphs. 

By being without temptations: that is the 
modern notion of robust training for mo- 
rality ! 

Unhappily, authors who have to com 
works of art, artists who have to 
them, audiences who have to profit by them, 
know that the laws of life are somewhat dif- 
ferent; and within their narrow view the 
tragedy of Traviata is strictly moral. Let us 
observe. There is no hold over the moral 
sense so powerful as the natural affections. 
The young girl strays from the customs of 
healthy moral life; she has been so un 
pily brought up, that she is unconscious of a 
natural affection ; at last one is awakened in 
her heart, and it recals in her the desire’ to 
reunite herself to a moral way of life. She 
is told that in doing so she risks the proba- 
vend bene youth whom “ loves may 

imse me estranged from ordinaty 
moral life; and, in order to spare him ‘that 
risk, she severs the connexion, and suffers 
herself to drift back into her old and detested 
way. But she is rescued by a fatal illness, 
the effect of grief, which destroys her. ‘This 
is said to be presented in such form as to 
render vice “alluring.” The statement is a 
positive falsehood. The vice is rendered 
wholly detestable and abhorrent. The inte- 
rest of the audience is excited purely for the 
healthy or moral leanings of the girl The 
spectators are interested in her on that ac- 
count wholly and solely. The sacrifice which 
she makes to morality is felt by the audience 
to be not too great for its object; and yet 
they sympathize in the sacrifice. In all these 
respects the admiration, the sympathy, the 
interest of the audience, are identified 


















than that presented i 
other works of art, it is because the state of 
society to which the story refers is trivial 
and mean. If virtue is presented ami 
temptations whieh surround Violette, it i 
because those temptati: 
whieh beset the soul in the present 
the attention of the audience is 
Lorettes and the roués of 
capital, it is because rouds 
not be shut out of the sight. 
anything detestable, we 
state of society ; if there is an 


lime, terrible, or hich must be bewildered amid 
multitude of counsellors—not to be led 
ing and half-holiday ideas. 
is eight per cent. off 
labour, eight per cent. off your wages, 
ight ‘per eent. off your employers’ profits, 
per cent. off the average power of in- 
ial production throughout the country.” 
I lacid calculators, perhaps 
writing within sight of summer waves, “ con- 
‘ fess”” proudly that they “may be cold- 
t, it is in the | blooded.” 
ing more} The man who confesses himself cold- 
blooded always thinks himself a Matruus, 
at least. Your “sentiment” is put down 
at once. Possibly, however, to be cold- 
blooded is not necessarily to be logical. 
For example, a great manufacturing com- 
lis, warmed by the sun 


Five hours a wee 


And then these 


detestable, it is that eant which attempts to 
prevent a remedial process, by saying that 
we must not turn our fastidious eyes on the 








HOLIDAY TIME. 
ing out of town at present, driven 
abroad by the dullness of our watering- 
places and only a residue left, even at the 


pany in this metro 
of our last splendid July, has m: 
caleulations which, if they are not cold- 
blooded, strike us as not less rational than 
the doctrines of the most relentless economy. 
First, the partners admit, “‘ We ourselves get 
holidays ‘when we can.’ 


sea-side, not much is tho 
political or literary nature. 
to be busy or serious all the year round—to 
legislate, or write, or practise at the bar, to 
ches, or keep aceounts—to 
do anything, high or low, incessantly. Citi- 
zens must go into the 
people must take holidays in town, for leisure 
is essential, and ‘pleasure is essential, and 
humanity withers without them. 
been eleven months in a dus 
my brains by applieation to 
be another eleven months in the office with- 
out an interval-of pastoral indolence, or sea 
or mountain breezes? If I have sat nightly 
during the session, dreamily on the benches 
of the House of Commons, or in the li 
or in the eoffee-room, or have been fetched 
Opera to vote, and have suffered 
the dissipations of the town for more than 
half a year, is it tolerable that I should not 
shoot, ride, and sail during the holid 
to relieve myself from nervousness, 
ness, and feeble irritability ! 
liberty of life in chambers’ be endurable with- 
out a seasonable digression among fields, and 
parks, and the waves of the Channel? Cer- 
tainly there may be insensible beings who 
ually without perceiving that they 
are wearing out; but he best knew human 
nature who said, “ The spirit of man cannot 
demean itself lively in this body without some 
recreating intermission of labour and serious 


t or said of a 


Then, reckoning 
labour of each workman as amount- 
ing, under the high-pressure system, to three 
thousand one hundred and ten hours in the 
year, they show that their concession of time 
involves only a loss of one hundred and four 
hours upon each man’s work in the year. 
They propose, then, to pay the same wages 
for the smaller as they have hitherto paid for 
the larger number, and their economical ‘jus- 
tification is this :—“ Out of these three thou- 
sand and six hours’ work, done in the spirit 
in which it will be done, we shall get more 
value than out of three thousand one hundred 
and ten hours in the ordinary spirit ;’’ and 
they go on to show that th 
“some hundreds of pounds” 
So that it is not always false senti- 
mentality to suppose that a workman is not 
only 'a machine, but has a spirit which will 
influence his exertions. 
is ‘not always wise, though it may be cold- 
blooded, to say, as the manufacturer said to 
Mr. Cavan, “There are plenty more men to 
That “plenty more men” are 
to supply the waste of overwork is 
shown by Dr. Lancastszr’s proofs that a 
thousand persons in London die annually 
from exhaustion, and that at least eight thou- 
sand lose their health. 

It is quite unnecessary to write dismally 
on this subject. We all know what is the 
effect of over-work, of over-excitement, of too 
continuous application to one pursuit. 
find that we lose nothing by a holiday, that 
we need not be less zealous, ambitious, or 
suecessful because we do not choose to ex- 
haust mind and body by one unrelaxed effort 
carried on in an unwholesome atmosphere for 
years. No one regrets the month he has 
spent in Switzerland, or in North Wales, or 
at Brighton. No one imagines that he would 
have been richer, stronger, happier, had he 
never ceased to “attend to his affairs’’ for 
the sake ofan annualholiday. But, with this 
universal assent to the law that exertion 
should be relieved by leisure, it ought to be 
remembered that millions of persons do not 
enjoy the pleasures “that win most upon 
the people’’—rambles and pastimes, pure air 
and change, release from labour, and the in- 
dolence that brightens and re-empowers the 


, and country 


pom 


























By the same rule, it 


Well, on Sunday morning, a month ago, 
forty sermons were 
against over-work, and in favour of seasonable 
leisure. Lt was proved from Zechariah that boys 
and girls play even in thestreets of the Divine 
City, and we really deteet no unwilli 
the part of respectable i 
selves with an autumnal 
of the pleasant duties they owe to Provi- 
dence. But there are other people not. quite 
so respeetable, who may have been working 
longer and harder than we; and it may 
seem curious to the few uncomfortable per- 
sons, who allow gentle reflections to tres- 
pass upon light-hearted leisure, that these 
ple never have healthy holidays. They 
ve enjoyment, but not recreation. They 
have their hot room at the Swan; they 
have their fragrant concert halls ; their “ free 
and easy,’ to whiten still more the cheeks 
that haye been whitening twelve hours in the 
the innovations of our 
age, they have, in afew places, their gardens, 
libraries, their spacious music- 
rooms, their cheap exeursions—all but 
» enjoy them. Even this is 

thropic generation 


hed in London 


oliday. It is one 


There is no danger that “ society” will be- 
eome too philanthropic, though there és 
danger that it may become too paternal. 
Suppose, however, that while we refresh our- 
selves on sea and land, we think a little of 
the vast stationary mass, and resolve that, if 





we will stow att 
as they will with their own their 
means, and their own o portunities, ‘own 
tion of this sort of ce, picked . 
Hastings, would be as ‘pretty asithe pishee 
of sea-shells, and worth more money. 





HIS HIGHNESS MEER ALI MORAD 
Wuen the British forces first entered Sei i 
in 1838, Muze Souras was Rais, or chief, of 
the Talpoors of Khyrpoor. Feeling that his 
end was at hand, that prince divided his terri. 
tories, which comprised the whole of U 
Scinde, into four parts. He had three toe 
Mezrr Roostum, Muze Moonarucx. and 
Megr Att Moran, each of whom received 
one of these portions as hig itary pro- 
perty. But the fourth was assigned to the 
eldest born, in addition to his other patri- 
mony, for the express purpose of maintain- 
ing the dignity of the Pugree, or Turban. 
The second son, however, died in 1889, and 
thus, in accordance with the will of Magg 
Souras, Att Morap became heir apparent 
to the throne. During his minority, Am 
Monap had been placed under the guardian. 
ship of Moosarvcox Kuan, who had abused 
the trust reposed in him, and had unjustly 
deprived his ward and brother of.a part of 
his inheritance. Hence afterwards arose 
many disputes, in the course of which blood 
was frequently shed. In the words of Am 
Morap himself: “The matter was one 
between myself and the other Mears of 
Khyrpoor, as brothers, and they sometimes 
had been in the habit of taking » ig 
and sometimes I used to take theirs.” . 
these disgraceful contests Musg Roossum 
Kuan, the head of the niles re 4 
soverei of Kh r, too 
N nara Kuan—Moos2vex's Piet son 
—not altogether indeed on account of Ye 
justice of his claims, but rather because te 
himself received an affront at the hands 
of Aur Moran. 
A treaty recently im upon the 
Seindian chieftains by the British Govern- 
ment, prohibited an appeal to arms for the 
settlement of such disputes, and referred 
their adjustment to the British political 
agent. Axi Moran, however, being “aman 
of unbounded ambition and great tact, and 
consistent and unswerving in his purpose of 
aggrandizement,’”” was not to be restrained 
by the mere letter of the law. He knew his 
own abilities, his skill in intriguing, and his 
utter freedom from the impediments. of can- 
scientiousness. He therefore raised a con- 
siderable force, and marched against his 
nephew, while yet unprepared for the e- 
counter—chiefly through his compliance with 
the counsels of C. _ Browy, “ > 
vernor-General’s political agent. Un 
15th of September, 1842, the hostile bands 
confronted each other at a gee near 
Khyrpoor, and an engagement ensu alto- 
gether in favour of Arr Moran. To prevent 
an entire overthrow, and to eheck the 
ter of his friends, the venerable Rais, 
Roostum Kuan, prosesdet, ree pears 
camp and purchased peace by cession 
sea. in. seven of which belonged # 
himself. The compact was barely 8 
when a messenger arrived in hot haste. 
Captain Brown, forbidding the fight, er 
quiring the grounds of dispute to be laid b 
fore himself. On this Art Morap wrole®® 
inform him that he had already granted. peace 
to his relatives on their ceding to him nine 
villages, while the others acknowl the 
they had been compelled to “ satisly » 
hungry fellow for the moment with a. mow! 
ful,” at the same time intimating ther 
‘tention of making good their present losses 
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. 1 in the 


Kuan, NvssteR 
‘op CLIBBORNE, who 
own copy 


afar for revenge 


portunity. The treaty was| until the papers were actually in ‘his pos- 
A Hook leaves of a Koran, and} session. Majo 
ttested by the seals of Roostum) the stipulated reward handed over to the dis- ri ruth o! 
4 2 ‘Kuay, and Art Axpar.| honest Moonshee. Suspicion indeed fell | their statement, and equally so of Arr Mo- 
‘Copies of it were sent to Captain Brown) upon him, and he was for a time placed in| Ran’s | 
Co ewarled his| confinement, but as the fact could not posi-|fere ‘in 
to.the former. The worsted army tively be brought home to him he was again | Ameers had i 
smpatientl abided their time, and looked out set at liberty, and soon afterwards dismissed. | attacked the : ns r 

rig . Their — intrigues, and | Eventually all these fraudulent transactions | defended until the prompt arrival of 





e box was then purloined, and 


the fact that they were stea thily collecting | came to light through the confessions of Arr|/Cuantes Narren and his little of 


d 
Fignrteam Sir Cuartes Napier. 


‘they must "be plotting against the British | 
; or, rather, he wished that it 

should so be deemed. Indeed, immediately 
after his arrival at Sukhur, he wrote to Lord 
Pizexsonoven that “only a fair pretext was 
‘wanted ‘to coerce the Ameers.” He even | 
ed to insult the chivalrous OuTRAM 
“with:the remark that “the intrigues of these 
le are very silly, and like a tangled skein 

of thread; we can cut the Gordian knot as 
Arexanper did; we are too strong to take 
the trouble to untie it.” In pursuance of 
these imperial views, he issued a_procla- 
mation on the Ist of December, confiscating 





warlike material, soon reached Moran’s chief instruments, whose expecta- 
That} tions of reward had been worthily disap-|followed in 
us old man ‘instantly decided that| pointed. A commission of inquiry having | subdued, and 


heroes. The victories of Meeanee and 
succession. Scinde was 
1 Moran confirmed in the 
been appointed, it was clearly proved that | possession of the Turban. 
his Highness Att Morap had gained pos-| It would be tedious to relate all his other 
session of a district belonging to the British |frauds and misdeeds—how he ed his 
Government by means of a fabrieated docu-|kinsmen to the British , and 
ment. That this shameless imposition has | misrepresented that Commander to his coun- 
been punished—albeit all too Bmw: ti trymen—how he appropriated to his own use 
Art Moran has been compelled to disgorge|the lands he held in trust for his nephews— 
his ill-gotten plunder—is now made the sub-| or how for many years he withheld’ his 
ject of a grievance, and needy orators declaim | starving relatives the he was bound 


with Hibernian assurance, and more than|to pay unto them. Cuartes Napier 
Hibernian inaccuracy and exaggeration, |refused to listen to the. laints of the 
against the tyrannical conduct of the East |sufferers, fully aware of their reason- 


India Company. ableness. For a ‘tame matters of g 
Nor was this Att Morav’s sole offence. | public importance diverted the attention of 


a large tract of land on the left bank of the| Finding himself unable to keep in check the | the Government.from the minor oppressions 


Indus, yielding an annual revenue of upwards | fierce chieftains who 
l., because the Ameers had proved | giance to him as their 


of 60, | 
somewhat restive under the harsh conditions | 
occasionally imposed upon them of late. The | 
forfeited lands belonged to Merr RoostvuM | 
and the sons of Moosaruck Kuan: Att 
Monap basked in the smiles of the British 
commander, and was especially exempted. 
Soon afterwards, the favoured chief wrote to 
‘the latter to claim the pergunnah, or district, 
of Mahtela, which, he now said, had been 
cededto him on the battle-field of Nownahar. 
Sir Cnartzs, however, was too wily to be | 
thus overreached, and delayed returning a de- 
eisive answer. It being known, also, that | 





Captain Porr was instructed to examine the | 


oran, as a rumour of a forgery having been 


ielded nominal alle- | perpetrated in Scinde by the General ap- 
is, Mzzr Roosrum | pointed by the British Crown. Ey 4 

Kuan had arrived at the conclusion that his | some sort of redress has been offered for long- 

wisest course was to proceed to the British | endured wrongs, and some sort of pu: 

camp and place himself at the absolute dis- |has been awarded to hitherto | hant 

posal of the British commander. Sir Cuantes|erime. This it is. of which Atxr Moran com- 

Napizr admitted that he was aware of a pone This is the grievance which Mr. 

rumour to this effect, and that in order to| Burr desired to bring before the British 

escape the embarrassment ig! to a" cn Parliament. 

the Ameer’s presence in his camp, he 

advised him Ai place himself adore pro- DOVE AS A CONVERT. 

tection, and be guided by the advice, of his |. Habemus tem rewm—Dove has con- 

younger brother, Art Morap. Sir Cuanuxs | fessed, and we have before us the full 

added that Roosrum Kay actually sent him | sure of a brute after he has been su to 

a message deploring his want of power to | the process called “religious aid, 

control the members of his own family, but |since he was the selfish fool and brute that 

the venerable chief positively denied that he | we see in his evidence. We have his portrait 








Not long ——- 


committed had gone forth, it became neces- | had ever forwarded any such communication. 


. . . *s | 
sary to take preventive measures against de- | However, acting upon the disingenuous sug- 
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teetion. In the attempt to alter the Persian 


words signifying “village of Mahtela’” into | 
“district of Mahtela,’’ &c., &c., the first leaf 


of the document was spoiled, and the tamper- 
ing with the original became too plain not to 
attract attention. Ati Morap therefore in- 
structed Perr Ani Gonvr, in whose hand- 
writing the treaty stood, to extract the 
injured leaf, and insert another in which the 


a interpolations should be fairly in- | 
ed. Fora time the Peer declined to 


do so, and complained to Susi Axi Hus- 
#nin, the Meer’s Minister, of the insult that 
had*been offered to him. The latter, how- 
ever, reminded ‘him that he was only a ser- 
yant, and advised him to execute Art Morap’s 
arders on obtaining an indemnity for himself. 
Meer at once took all the responsi- 
Wility of the deed upon himself, and sealed 
‘and ratified a paper to that effect, drawn 
7 Bl the Sheikh. Peer Att Gonvr 
then-eommitted his share of the fraud, and 
Captain Porn failed to discover the deception 
was practised upon him. But it was 

Rot sufficient that the document in the 
sanctioned Art Moran’s usurpation. 

Lt was also necessary that the copies of the 
prea: should be destroyed which 
Were in the records of the Seinde 
Office. A ‘bribe of 1000/. was therefore 
@ffered to one Moen, Captain Brown’s 
Moonshee, for the abstraction of the papers. 
In the of earning the reward without 
the danger, Morprrn, after a time, 

assured the Meer that the box containing 
bony idency at Hyderabad. Ant 
aD, ‘however, was not to be so easily 
outwitted, and refused to pay the money 


age had been destroyed in the attack 
Resi ' 


gestion of the English general, Mzzr Roos- | 


TUM repaired to Deejee-ke-kote, the baronial | 


was precisely what Sir Cuarzes might have | 
anticipated. The old man was coerced into | 
the surrender of the Turban and the lands 
assigned for its maintenance, together with 
the whole of his private estates. It was 
alleged, indeed, that the act was purely 
|Yoluntary, but at a subsequent period Axi 





|Morav himself acknowledged to Oaptain | 
Pore that such was not the case: coolly re-| 
marking at the same time, “ Everything is 
allowable in political matters.” And his 
Minister answered one query by another— 


“Who gives lands and sovereignty away 
voluntarily? Even Sir Cuartes Naprer 





Morap to act upon this cession of the Tur- 
| ban, and endeavoured to dissuade him ‘from 
| its immediate assumption—adding, however, 
|““but do as you please.” He also then sent 
| to Roostum Kuan, requesting an interview. 
This message never reached the unfortunate 
| Ameer. Onthe contrary, Ant Morap assidu- 
‘ously agitated his mind with vague terrors 
| with regard to “the Brother of Satan,”’ and 
/warned him against placing himself in the 
power of the British, who intended to throw 
|him into prison. Is it matter for surprise 
| that the dispirited and harassed old man fled 
into the desert in order to eseape the indig- 
nity of a gaol? Soon afterwards he joined 
|the Ameers assembled at Hyderabad to dis- 
| cuss the draft of the new treaty proposed by 
Sir Cuartes Naprer. The Ameers agreed 
to aceept the terms they had no power to re- 
fuse, but demanded permission to replace the 








| 
deemed it inexpedient on the part of Aur | intent to kill, or even the agonizing death, 


inted by himself, as he lay on the rug-— 
fralf wishing that the Wizard could work 
some spell upon his wife, so as to render her 
more available, and to make him “happy ;”’ 


residence of AL1 Morap. The consequence | half wishing that she might be out of the way, 


and that a more rei woman would be in 
her place; the strychnine has been put into 


her medicine—the potion a fair, of 
his own wishes—but put in with a vague, be- 
muzzed eonfusion of ideas, in which i 


Shielded the murderer froma distinet sense 
| of his own crime ; he has added the stupor of 


drink to that of nature; and he lies waiting 
the event. He was incapable of his own 
crime. The Borais would be libelled by the 
comparison. He shuts out from his mind— 
and from that dark, narrow mind all. thoughts 
not centring in self were easily shut out— 
all the di ble part of the crime—his 


of which he had er ype | read. ‘ite 
wants her to be cured, or ; he wants it 
to happen that she shall die ; but instead of 
wishing any harm to her-——why, did not he 
marry her “for love?” ‘When she does die 
he is astonished. 

But then his grand anxiety is lest there 
should be an inquest. She did not wish it, 
and shall he not consult her wishes ? 

There is an inquest, and he is found out. 
But he is mad; his wife made him “un- 
happy ;’’ besides, it is all the fault of “that 
bad man Harrtson,” who was always hint 
ing so irresistibly about strychnine. 

He is condemned, an to be 
hanged ; and then he writes a note to “that 
man’’ to release him; failing whieh, he writes 
a seeond to “ Dear Devil,’ in hopes, if there 
is a Devil, that that party may fetch him out 





turban on Mzgr Roostum’s head, otherwise 


of gaol, and give him a more jovial remnantof 
life than he fras had with the sickly Sanag. 


) 
| 
| 
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Hopes of reprieve have gone, he is 
over to the religious minister, and he 
becomes one of the “ converted.’’ Converted 
must be a technical ion, for to our 
perception the merate Dove is still the 
same concen’ brute that he was before. 
Only he “ believes in a future state,”—Mr. 
‘Weaienr has told him so,—and he is very 
anxious to be comfortable in his next lodg- 
ings. The grand object now is to “ save his 
soul.” He is not quite satisfied on that 
point, even at the last. On the very scaf- 
old he asks his “spiritual adviser” if he 
“knows of anything that can be done to 
save his soul that has not been done already ?” 
No “excited’’ anxiety about the soul of his 
poor wife, whom he had sent out of the 

world without aw f religious aid ! 

Previously, and by a sudden conversion, he 
had an unmistakable assurance of salvation : 
he writes to his spiritual guardian :— 

*. .. . Dear Sir, while I was meditating on the good- 
ness of God, and of my past sins and wicked- 
ness, all at a moment a thought flashed across my mind 
that there was a reprieve forme. And what do you 
think that reprieve was? Well, bless God, it was this— 
*‘ Thy sins, which were many, are all forgiven you.’ It 
was no delusion, for it was so impressed on my mind that 
I could not help but make the remark, and tell my fel- 
low prisoners and the officer that was there.” 

So that it must be true! Thus writes he on 
the 4th of August. By the 8th he has dis- 
covered that “my Judge is my advocate and 
friend!’ He is now quite a saint. He has 
the very language of the saintly; he can 
rattle out whole sentences in their peculiar 
sl Indeed, he had long been favoured ; 
for he once had a dear friend who said to 
him—“ William, if you are determined to go 
to hell, you shall wade through seas of tears 
and mountains of prayers ;” which convinces 
him that he shall not be remitted to that 
place worse than York Castle. Besides, he 
reads— 

“ T the chief of sinners am, 
But Jesus died for me ;” 
and “Oh! the consolation derived from this 
passage |’ Evidently Dove is one of the 
elect ; the Kingdom of Heaven is peopled by 
such as he. 

But he reveals another consolatory fact. 
His crime, his murdering his wife, was not 
without a purpose,— 

“I am saved through fire and by death; ordinary 
means God had used, but they failed. He has, there- 
fore, used extraordinary means, and blessed be His holy 
mame. I believe it is in answer to the prayers of my 
dear mother, and that I shall have reason to bless and 
praise Him through all eternity, that He checked me in 
my mad career, and adopted this plan to save me.” 

Such is the result of “religious teach- 
ing’ as it was carried on at York! Any one 
to minister to his comforts—he cares not who 
—Harpoastie his hind, Harrison the bad 
man, “ Dear Devil,” or We refrain 
from completing the list. It is all one to 

Dovs. And #his is the example of a “con- 
verted!” 

What, then, does the moral of his story 
teach? That so long as a man will chant a 
doggrel, profaning holy names, so long as he 
will cant Wrighteously, be shall have a special 
Providence looking out to keep watch for the 
lifeof poor Dove. And the murder of a wife 
is the very means of opening a direct path to 
heaven. 

We must confess that, as teachers, we do 
not see the vast difference between Wricut 
and Harnison, 








OUR NEW SERVANTS. 

Wuey Groner III.’s turnspit was a Mem- 
ber of Parliament no particular qualifications 
were required in the holder of a public office. 
Not many persons are aware, perhaps, how 
much of Gzorex III.’s system remained 

fore the establishment of public competition 
for official appointments. We have not, in- 
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deed, penetrated the Palace household, that 
service, though “ public,” not being “ civil ;” 
so that gentlemen candle-snuffers, bearers of 
silver trumpets, and white-handed squires 
carrying coal by deputy, have it all their own 
way, and enjoy large salaries on the “ civil’’ 
list. But if corruption be confined to turn-| 
spits and candle-snuffers, we have not much | 
cause to complain, especially as we hope, in| 
due course, to. amend some of our most pro- 
minent and least useful institutions. It is 
something to know that Somerset House, | 
though no longer a palace, has been visited | 
by a reformation ; that public competitions | 
are realities, and not shams; and that young | 
men able and willing to become, at first in| 
humble capacities, the servants of the State, | 
have a good practical chance of attaining 
their object. One well-bred pedant objected 
that the competitive system would bring 
in persons of good education, but bad man- 
ners; another, that to encourage this kind 
of ambition would be to rear a class of dan- 
gerously clever officials, by which the liberties 
of the nation might be imperilled. We have 
not yet seen reason to deplore the over- 
powering abilities of Downing-street or So- 
merset House; but it is a fact upon which 
much comment has been made, that the 
flippant self-sufficiency of the original race of 
Government clerks has been a little toned 
down since the order in Council of May, 
1855. We recommend persons having busi- 
ness to transact at the public offices, to com- 
pare the spirit that reigns in them with their 
reminiscences of the elder system. Special 
observers have made one remarkable note in 
connexion with this change. It was long 
held, and in certain departments is still held, 
a proof of middle-class breeding to possess a 
competent knowledge of the common things 
necessary for Government clerks to know. 
Who has not heard a gentleman at the 
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can complain that the Examiners unted 
them through historical mazes, or Re. 
them to bay by “puzzlers.” ‘The ba 


have had their claims rejected, because 
they were unprepared to state the ¢ i 


rule, to explain Kerier’s theo 
what important question was MMe ie rf 
pepeiee. trial of WarrEn Hasrry . 

ecause their grammar-school 
been auleaed culture “had 

They were not pronounced unqualified 
account of weak aan or limited 8 tag 
but because they could not spell with ordi. 
nary accuracy. Their failures consisted 
chiefly of “ discreditable mistakes in words of 
every-day use.’ Now, it is not very hard to 
refuse Government situationsto Young gentle. 
men who write “facalty,”’ “medriocrity, tonne. 
ducicies,” “enthuisium,” and “ nessasary.” K oa 
does it seem superfluous to impose on them the 
task of reading Herren, and the Geographical 
Dictionary, and (considering they are to be 
paid for it) Russenx’s Modern Europe. To 
most of the candidates these 
have not appeared inordinate. Since the pro- 
mulgation of the order in council exami. 
nations have been held almost weekly ; 
more than three hours have usually been 
given for the arithmetical exercises, 3 whole 
afternoon for orthography, and sometimes 
three or four days for the general course, 
Passages for dictation have been read aloud 
three times to allow opportunity for cor. 
rection ; no one has been hurried or embar. 
rassed by sudden questions; nor do the com- 
missioners, as we have heard from wneue- 
cessful candidates, assume a magisterial or 
severe deportment. These are i 
circumstances, which induce us to hope for 
many excellent results from the competitive 
principle. 

As we have said, the business of the public 





Colonial Office inquire whether anybody 
knows where Bermuda is? This sort of 
affectation will become obsolete in depart- 
ments where the clerks have had to pass an 
examination in arithmetic, history, geography, 
and other vulgar sciences. 

From the new Blue Book and other offi- 
cial sources we find that, of three persons who 
have applied to the Examiners for certificates 
of proficiency, two, on the average, have been 
successful. That is to say, to five hundred 
certificates refused, a thousand have been 
granted, within thirteen months. How much 
this will tell upon the old system of private 
fayouritism and electioneering patronage, it 
is unnecessary to point out. We are effec- 
tually liberalizing the Civil Service. 

It has been objected that the subjects of 
examination are needlessly difficult, or need- 
lessly remote. Why should an Inland 
Revenue clerk be asked to give the date, ac- 
cording to popular chronology, of the Deluge, 
of the Exodus, or the Hegira? 
he be required to trace the descent of the 
reigning Quen from Gzorce L., or to name 
all the English kings of the seventeenth cen- 
tury? If he understands double entry, what 
would it avail him to have a clear notion 
of circumscribed parallelopipeds or obeliscal 
quantities ? If he can carry on the business 
that belongs to his desk, what would he be bet- 
ter for knowing where Pathariecaloru is, who 
was Manco Capac, or what was pure Sabean- 
ism? Itis easy enough to suggest frivolities 
of this kind; but there are great difficulties 
in the way of inventing a satisfactory test, 
and it is of some importance that a Govern- 
ment officer, besides being fit for the mechani- 
cal processes of his initiatory probation, should 
have had some general culture, that may fit 
him for future advancement. The inconve- 
nience, however, has not been practically felt. 





Why should | 


departments has agony been condustet, 
since the introduction of this reform, witha 
celerity and precision not always obsery. 
able under the “individual responsibility” 
system. If the reader desire to know 
“individual responsibility’”” means officially, 
he should learn that heads of deopertnas 
are fond of patronage, and would i 
to revive the power of private choice. 
in departmental English, signifies responsi- 
bility. Non-departmental people call it 
tronage, and are tired of it. It is something 
to say that the contrary principle has 

to succeed already. 














Fioops 1x LANCASHIRE AND CHEsHire.—The con- 
tinuous fall of heavy rain during the whole of Saturday, 
following upon heavy showers and thunderstorms 
during several preceding days, filled all the rivers and 
streams in the south of Lancashire and Cheshire to 
overflowing, and led to vast floods over all the low 
land in the vicinity of them. The Manchester mé 
Sheffield Railway was flooded, and thé traffic stopel 
|for a time. Near Stockport, part of a cottage was 
washed down by the overflowing of the Mersey. 
bridges have been carried away, intercommunication was 
stopped for a time, and some lives were lost. 
floods have occurred in Ireland, where two or three pét- 
sons have been struck down and killed by lightning. 
| Tye Cuorera 1x Maperra.—Cholera is raging # 
| Madeira. The Avon was detained at that island twelve 
hours in consequence of the men engaged to coal theship 
being afraid to enter the town, as they were im 
taken off by the soldiers to assist in burying the 
However, after a little delay, an order from the Gove 
nor of the island was procured, by which the men we 
protected from molestation while they were coaling. The 
English are flying from the island as rapidly as they oa 
and it is reported that there is a total want of 
men and of medicines. Five thousand cases, with 
deaths, have occurred at Funchal among @ 
of only 28,000. A perfect panic prevails. According 
to the accounts brought by the Avon, the dead lay af 
buried in the cemetery, and fires were kindled thert ‘ 
mitigate the evil effects arising from the putrefactios 
the bodies. The Government at length got twelve m® 
to dig graves, and six of them literally dug their ow, 
for they died almost immediately, and were buried in t 





Of the candidates who have been baffled, few 








graves they had made for others, 
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ators, but the judges and policeofliterature. They do not 


Critics are not the legitnverpret and try to enforce them.—Edinburgh Review. 


ok a 
Ir has always been interesting to Englishmen to read the criticisms of 
Frenchmen upon SHAKSPEARE. For many years these criticisms had a 
splendour of absurdity which made them the delight of every one whose 
sense of the ludicrous was keen. Of late years we have seen this source of 
amusement gradually disappearing ; its place has been filled by a graver 
interest—that of watching the serious judgments of able and well-informed 
men on works which have rarely since their first appearance been judged 

sthout absurd partialities. Suaxkspeare, in England, in Germany, and in 
France, has been the subject of more criticism, and worse, than any other 
since poems were first written. This should always be remembered in 

ing of any attempt to judge him. If the modern French critics fail 

to satisfy us, we are forced to confess that no English nor German critic has 
succeeded better. An air of unreality, and something also of insincerity, 
yitiates them all; and M. Tarns, in his remarkable essay published in the 
Reoue des Deux Mondes, says with strict accuracy that “il est si populaire, 
qu’au lieu de le juger on admire ;” and in place of criticism we have di- 
thyrambiecs. Even M. Taine constantly forgets the purpose of his essay, and 
makes it the mere starting-point of rhetoric. He has studied Suaksrgare 
with care, and he interests us by his remarks; but he shows too plainly the 
desire of the writer to write brilliant paragraphs with small regard as to the 
fitness of what he says. Phrases fall from his pen which are merely phrases, 
and not expressions of his real meaning. For example, when he speaks of 
SHaksPEaRe’s inspiration as ‘‘supérieure a la raison par les révélations im- 
provisées de la folie clairvoyante,” and, elsewhere, lays so much stress on the 
feverish delirium of the poetry—(‘‘ on s’arr¢te avec stupeur devant ces méta- 
phores convulsives, qui semblent écrites par une main ficvreuse dans une nuit de 
délire’ )—he is using the cant language of Young France, which cannot con- 
ceive poetic exaltation except as d¢lire, which cannot admit genius without 
madness, There is something so essentially opposed to French taste in the 
works of SuaxsrEareE that we ought not to be surprised if, accustomed to 
the sobriety and precision of their classic authors, Frenchmen should pause 
“avec stupeur” before such extraordinary productions. M. Taine justly 
compares this sobriety of the French classics with the profusion of the 
English poet, in whom three images constantly do the work of one. The 

French poet employs an image to render intelligible the idea he has to ex- 

press. Not so Suaxsrears. He thinks in images. He gives you one to 

express his meaning, and that one calls up another, that other a third; and 
delighting in these images for their own sake, he scatters them prodigally 
along his path. The French poet employs an image as a proposition: the 

English poet employs it for its own sake, delights in it because it is an 

image, and indeed cannot express himself otherwise than by images. 

While M. Tatne is endeavouring to make his countrymen appreciate 

Suaxsrzare, Mr. H. Denison, late Fellow of All Souls, has been endea- 
vouring to persuade his countrymen to translate SuaxspraAre—into Latin! 
and published a version of Julius Cesar as a sample of what may be achieved 
in this direction. Of all languages known to us Latin is the least adapted 
to render SuHaksPEARE: a meagre language, having no virtue but its cha- 
racteristic brevity, a language for epigrams, inscriptions, and aphorisms; it 
is incompetent, even in the hands of a master, to reproduce the luxuriant 
overgrowth of SuaksPEAREAN style, so prodigal yet so felicitous, so crowded 
and at times so simple, and always flexible with the grace of strength ; in 
the hands of a modern Englishman no approach to success is possible. We 
will give one specimen of Mr. Denison’s attempt, and it shall be a passage 
full of brief sentences and free from Suaksreare’s peculiarities :— 


Ces.—Let me have men about me that are fat; | 
Sleek-headed men, and such as sleep o’ nights : 
Yond’ Cassius has a lean and hungry look ; BOF ; p 
He thinks too much: such men are dangerous. Tales Panne pa est. Cogitat nimis, 

Ant.—Fear him not, Cesar, he’s not dangerous;| 4 n¢ aia aientes Ceesar : 

He isa noble Roman, and well given. est ille cavendus: cons natus he 
Ces.—Would he were fatter :—But I fear him | optime affectus. ” , 
: Ces.—Utinam pinguior esset :—nihil 
Yet if my name were liable to fear, | Metuo tamen: sin autem Cesaris no- 
1 do uot know the man I should avoid — aliquid cum formidine commune 
soon an thas ius, He reads much: | °S8¢t»,"eminem novi quem sque vitan- 
Heisa iret ont ontthbtenkn ; ome yaaa, ac macrum istum Cas- 
Quite through the deeds of men: he loves no plays, een Mh ppt. A hy pat. 
As thou dost, Antony ; he hears no music : udos non, ut tu, Antoni, frequentat ; 
Seldom he smiles; and smiles in such a sort musicam fastidit ; raro faciem in risum 
As if he mock’d himself, and scorn’d his spirit — ; yma a oo id quasi 
That could be mov'd to smile at auything | yen = — irridens facit, et sui animi 
mys . } smptu, qui ad hoe ullomodo mo- 

Such men as he be never at heart’s ease, veri possit. Tales semper wgre ferent, 
ae they behold a greater than themselves ; si quando alium sibi ipsis superiorem 
are they very dangerous. animadverterint: idcirco imprimis ca- 

I rather tell thee what is to be fear’d vendi sunt. Quod vulgo metuendum 
Than what I fear, for always Iam Olea | est, non quod ego metuo, tibi ostendo; 
on my right hand, for thi _— ego enim semper Cwsar. Sed veni in 

, for this ear is deaf, dextram, alteré enim aure surdior sum 

tell me truly what thou think’ i ie mihi quid de i ‘ 

ink’st of him. et dic mihi quid de illo vere censeas. 


_ Ces.—Qui mihi astant, Antoni, obesi 
sint; bene curaté cute; qui noctem 
edormiunt. Cassius iste aspectu macro 





oan Occupy so prominent a place in France that the trial of one of 
them libel is thought worthy to fill nearly the whole of a newspaper. 


imdeed are the revelations made in the proces Jutes Lecomte. 








Our readers may perhaps have occasionally read in L’Indépendance Belge, a 
very flippant and very worthless feuilleton, or “‘ Courrier de Paris,” signed 
“ Jutes Lecomts.” This man, who has been thrice before the criminal court, 
who has forged, and been condemned to the galleys, according to the evi- 
dence of the trial, has had the strange audacity to bring an action for libel 
against some other journalists, and to demand 20,000 francs as damages 
from one, and lesser sums from the others. The jury, after hearing the 


whole case, award the sum of 25 francs without costs! Will the Indépendance © 


continue to put forward as a principal contributor one whose honour is 
estimated at the sum of 25 francs ?—a man whom even in France nobody 
will fight with, because, as Dumas told him when they quarrelled, “ Je ne me 
bats pas avec vous, parce que vous éles un escroc !” 





MATERIALISM IN GERMANY. 

Der Materialismus: Seine Wahrheit und Sein Irrthum. Von Dr. Julius a 
. Nutt. 

Tuis is the latest of a series of works issued during the last two or three 

years, which have made great stir in ey The origin of 

which has since waged fiercely, was Rudolph W: 

Vogt. Vogt, one of the most distinguished of German zoologists, and also 

one of the “ extreme left” in the Frankfort parliament, has expressed himself 

with a plainness amounting to crudity m ing the nature of the soul and 

the origin of the human race. In the scientific views maintained by him 

the vast majority of scientific men in Germany are unanimous, and when 

Rudolph Wagner ventured to open a discussion at a scientific 

respecting the existence of a peculiar “‘soul-substance” (or as we in En , 

should term it, * the immaterial principle superadded to the brain”), he 

get none of his brethren to espouse his cause. It would have been wi 

he been quiet after this rebuff ; but, unhappily. personalities of a bitter kind, 

had already passed; Vogt had ridiculed and attacked both bim and his views ; 

he had retorted ; the quarrel became fierce, pamphlets abundant. We have 

no space to write the history of this quarrel; but we may briefly indicate its 

nature. Apart from all personalities, it is the ancient quarrel between 

Theology and Science; the endeavour on‘ the theologian’s side to coerce 

Science within the doctrines Theology is willing to admit. Such an 

we may unhesitatingly declare to be in its principle nee and 

fatal in its results, obstructing Science and xof advancing Religion. 

The attempt is, however, one which under other forms continuall 

itself as an obstruction to the progress of discovery. It neglects this funda- 

mental canon of all sound philosophy, namely, that xo speculation should be 

controlled by an order of conceptions not presupposed by it. ‘The canon may be 

most strikingly exemplified in the absurdity of controlling Poetry by Mathe- 

matics; and in the necessity of controlling Physical s by Ma- 

thematics. The very reason which makes Physics amenable to Mathematics 

absolves Poetry from all such authority ; the speculations of physical D- 


i 


sophers imply, and are dependent on, Mathematical laws, consequently by—.— 


these laws they must be controlled. 

Truth is always consistent. Any fears on our parts of the “ consequences” 
to which a true proposition can lead or be supposed to lead are as unwise as 
they are unworthy. A true proposition cannot legitimately lead to false 
consequences and instead of permitting our anger and our terror to 
on the proposition, we should resolutely set to work first to see if 
dreaded consequences are legitimate and inevitable conclusions from 
new propesisiomsaaa next, to ascertain whether, if this be so, it will not 
the whole be better to give up our old conclusions in favour of the true. 
is of no use screaming, “ This leads to Toryism!” or “ This is rank social- 
ism!” both isms may be very hateful to you, but the thing you are called on 
to decide is, whether a moral or economical principle is in itself just and true. 
Having settled ¢hat, the ism will shortly settle itself. 

Theology, we need scarcely say, belongs to a totally different order of 
conceptions from those which constitute science. Its aims are di 
methods are different, its proofs are different. Not presupposing the evidence 
of science, it cannot be controlled by science. oe ty it control 
science. The two are as distinct as Mathematics and Poetry. In theology, 
there may be debates between Catholic and Protestant, lutheran and 
Zwinglian, Presbyterian and Quaker, because all these systems from 
one starting point, all invoke the same evidence, all employ the same me- 
thods. But what should we say to Lutheran botany, or Low Church che- 
mistry ? to Presbyterian optics, or Evangelical physiology? ‘These dis- 
sonant phrases express the discordance of the ideas. 

We are justified, therefore, in the assertion that Theology and Science 
ought to be kept oe distinct ; the teachings of science cannot be invali- 
dated by anything taught by theology ; if the two clash, we must ascertain 
their point of contact, and give to each its own. This has been more or less 
consciously maintained in England for years ; many of our eminent scientific 
men having been either clergymen or orthodox believers. They have, 
indeed, been at all times ready to decry novelties on a “* dan- 
gerous tendency.” They like to use the arm of the Ch as @ weapon of 
offence ; but for all established truths, or theories, they are willing to let 
science have credit. 

This is very much the position maintained by Wagner. In his work 
Ueber Wissen und Glauben (1854), he said: “ In matters of Faith, I prefer 
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the plain and simple creed of the charcoal burner ; but in matters of Science, - 


I belong to those who are most sceptical.” The phrase uced an uproar. 
Vogt replied, in a terrible pamphlet entitled KNorplactbe and Wi b 
We think there is a good position to be made out for Wagner, but it is 
certain that he failed to make one for himself. He tried to support scientific 
opinions by Scripture ; and he was liberal in accusations the * con- 
sequences” which would ensue if the opinions he o were to prevail. 
This tone would not succeed with the Germans, although it is eminently 
successful with us. The Germans think more of truth and less of conse- 
quences. Long ag, Lessing, writing to his brother, said :—‘* With Ortho- 
doxy we were hitherto on comfortable terms; a line cf demarcation had. 


agner’s ill-judged attack on 
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been drawn between it and philosophy which enabled each to pursue its own 
poth without let or hindranee from the other. But what is now the case? They 
have destroyed the line, and in the attempt.to make reasonable Christians 
have made no but eminently unreasonable philosophers.” And this 
would be the result of Wagner's system. He tries to settle physiological 
and anthropological problems by A: ‘saved to Scripture ; and actually asserts 
thet Christianity must stand or fall by the answer given to the question of 
the Origin of A more complex and difficult problem this of 
the origi of the various races of man does not perhaps exist. Opinions 
are very much divided on it, and are likely to be so on a question thus re- 
moved from direct evidence. But whether the whole human family sprang 
from one pair, or from several separate centres, it has long been felt by the 
gravest philosophers that the introduction of Seripture can only perplex the 
argument, and retard a settlement; for, in the place, there are those 
(even orthodox clergymen) whe question whether the language of Scripture 
is so explicit as to exclude the opinion. of various centres; and in the second 
place, if Seripture is to beap to at all, the labours of ethnologists may 
cease atvonce, for no sooner do we admit the final decision of a question to 
lie beyond science, than science itself becomes superfluous. If, however, 
Scripture is thus used in anthropology, it must also be so used in geolog 
and astronomy, and all our men of science will become heretics. 

The mistake committed by ore has produced results such as might 
have been anticipated. Instead of Germany accepting the position, which 
Wagner really, but confusedly, holds—namely, uniting “the creed of a 
chareoal-burner and the philosophy of Bacon” (i.e. Christianity and 
Science)—the indignant philosophers have insisted on a choice being made 
between the two, and they exclaim “ Zither Christianity or Science!” And 
even & man so eminent as Virchew feels called upon to enter his protest 
ageinst Wagner, saying that very few men of science will be found who can 
thus @eparate their religious and scientific individualities. “The majority 
will not be able to withstand the desire to bring their religious and scientific 
conyietions into harmony, and when science and religion are thus opposed, 
the choiee cannot be doubtful.” 

The error is fundamental. Theology belongs to a different order of con- 
ceptions, and cannot, therefore, legitimately be employed to control science. 
The attempt, to do so always has failed, and always will fail. Men wedded 
to science will be thrown into antagonism with religion if their investiga- 
tions are thus controlled. They will say with V Moleschott, Biichner, 
and the rest—“ Science telis me nothing of a special soul-substance, it only 
tells me of. nerves and their functions.” The mass of scientific men will say 
the same; although many will further add, ‘If science tells you nothing of 
@ thinking principle or of immortality, it is because these Te beyond the 
sphere of science, and are within the sphere of religion. 





THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

Histoire deda Révolution Francaise. Par Louis Blanc. Vol. VIII. 
Paris: Langlois et Leclercq, 
M. Lovrs Brane approaches the climax of his: story. The appeal to the 
people has been discussed, the king-is dead, La Vendée is in arms, Pitt has 
declared'the policy, and Burke the sentiments, of the reigning class in Eng- 
land, the stain has been detected: on Dumouriez’s sword, the Gironde is dis- 
solved, war without and dissension within protract the agony of France. To 
traverse this period accurately, it was essential to collate many existing narra- 
tives with the original archives of the Revolution and the personal testi- 
mony of tators. Not only had artists, and lyrists, afl the professors 
of dramatic flat conspired to draw before the decisive event of 1793 an 
embroidered veil:of illusion—not only had pietures been hung in the gal- 
leries, and apostrophes declaimed in the theatres , even serious annalists had 
filled their freseoed space with imaginary groups, and had studiously de- 
formed the Revolution. M. Louis Blane, proposing to deseribe the acts, 
the passions, the crimes and virtues, the wisdom and the madness of 1789, 
was beset by lexities. He had to give new colours to an old epic, to 
discredit Gelli anavisten, to deal boldly with names and reputations, to 
cite his contemporaries among the authors of fallacy, to be a student, a 
narrator, and a critic. His suecess has justified his courage. M. de Lamar- 
tine, it was once said; writes a history im which everyone was praised, and 
M. Louis Blane a history in which everyone was blamed. Of ncither is the 
observation literally true; but it is indisputable that M. Louis Blanc has 
set himself to the task of searching out the causes and the errors of the Re- 
volution, and of trying the accuracy of its historians. But his severity is as 
generous as it is impartial. He justities the execution of Louis XV1., but 
he does not-deny those better qualities that gave him a claim to the com- 
passion of history. He confutes M. Michelet, but. quotes him as a great 
writer. He proves that many a tale of atrocity, traditionally associated with 
the Revolution, is false;. yet use he denies invented crimes, he does not 
palliate-crimes that are proved by the record. A master of style, he claims 
no rhetorical latitude, and moves: rigidly within the lines he has traced by 
exact and elaborate research. This is one of his principal merits. At the 
same time it is one of his principal claims.to popularity. ‘This is a time for 
historical analysis. Historians who are merely pictorial, or eloquent, or 
entertaining, have no chance in the face of the ordeal that must follow their 
challenge. Thus, the remarkable charge against Danton, that he contra- 
dicted and ‘nullified his whole life by a strange declaration in the assembly— 
@ charge by which MM. Michelet and Lamartine profited to indulge at 
large in “the moralities,” is disposed of by M. Louis Blanc, not by a fervent 
eounter-pleading, but by the cold method of a/idi, by a proof that Daunon, 
not Danton, uttered the speech referred to, and that this was notorious to 
his eomtemporaries. In the same oa the anecdote of De ay 
Sn blood, of the Abbé Edgeworth saying to the king, ‘‘ Son 
of St. Louis; ascend to heaven!” of the omuep atiientiabshe Acoumbly 
ent nee So elaitast of conten. 

porery evidence, and expelled from the preeincts of history. 
itis, from: one point of view, a graceless‘task, To strip men of their dra- 
matic costume—to convert a majestic martyrdom into a scene of struggling — 





terror—a scene of clouds and darkness and menacing mul itudes j 

of orderly business—to reduce, instead of multiplying, anecdoses 2 82 afi 
is required far above that inventive faculty which decorates a it 
with the ornaments of the stage, and turns that which is ‘ recital 


into a chimerical melodrama. et this has, in part, been Mca gimple 


undertaking. At the same time, however, he demonstrates that an histor; 
narrative, to be picturesque, need not be meretricious—that its o 
dotes are more imposing than the incidents imagined for eliect,. a. 
flattery, or for libel, by writers whose books are all colour or canmic. for 
account of the French Revolution is more brilliant than that of M ” 
"3 ba mane is so moderate, or so judicial, Louis 
is salient illustration in the new volume is connected wi 
of Louis XVI. Scxvola with his hand in the flame, Ruseell ane xecution 
Joan of Are at the stake, have suggested touches for the pantdieaban 
French king encountering the death decreed by the nation. What i = 
popular account—the loyal myth, which has been reiterated and -” 
by successive writers ? That the king, with impassive fortitude, with the. 
mute dignity of a martyr, with angelic serenity, or else with heroic disda; 
laid his head under the blade of the guillotine. Little reproach to him if he 
did not. Every brave man is not a Huss or a Sydney; but, with 
school of historians it is heterodox not to falsify, exaggerate, and wot a 
events as well as characters. 

M. Louis Blanc’s description of the death of Louis XVL. occupies one-of 
the most remarkable chapters in his book. It is new in style, new in matter. 
The calm conversations with Malesherbes, the questions on Livy and'Taci . 
the serenity of the departure from the Temple, are not forgotten ; but wenow 
first learn that Louis XVI. shouted on the scaffold, struggled with: frantie 
horror with his executioners, was struck with a mad despair when he at last 
realized his position and gave up his inveterate belief that succour was. at 
hand, that his face was crimson with fear and passion, that he was threatened. 
with a pistol, that he was dragged down to the plank, and that only the 
stroke of the machine-sword silenced his “terrible cries.” The ‘ni 
before his execution, a rumour had spread through Paris, and had ever 
reached his cell, that he was to be rescued; and, from the scaffold, he 
obviously expected to recognize his deliverers. When, early in the dismal 
morning, two commissaries of the Commune, two ecclesiastics, and the. 
chief of the police presented themselves in his chamber, he was shaken 
a momentary terror, and retreating into his closet, locked the door and 
knelt down before the Abbé Firmont. Firmont, himself, however, retained 
some hopes, with which he probably infected the spirit of the king: The 
procession was formed, the inner court was traversed, and Louis, lin-- 
gering near the tower in which bis wife, children, and sister were confined, 
approached the principal outlet. from his prison :— 

At the entrance of the great court, a green carriage was waiting, with two 
gendarmes holding open the door. Louis entered; his confessor took a seat by tis 
side, the soldiers mounted in front. The signal is given, and the cortége moves om 
It was a mournful seene. From the prison to the place of death was ranged a double 
line of pikes or guns, borne by men who, in their immovable silence, seemed like 
armed statues. The weather was cold and misty. A leaden stillness, only onc 
broken at the gates of the Temple by a cry of “Mercy! mercy!” uttered byt 
trembling voices of some women, reigned along the entire line of march. Hereand 
there a few shops were half open ; everywhere the shutters were closed. For the foot 
passenger there were no means of issue; nor was a single carriage in those streets, 
except that one which rolled on amid universal silence, bearing the miserable man, 
then called Louis the Last. 

While he still hoped—and, reading the service for the dying, meditated 
wistfully on life—while his confessor counted the minutes, and watched in 
anguish for some sign of the promised plot, Leduc was petitioning the Con- 
vention for permission to bury in his family tomb at Sens the body of the 
condemned king. He was better informed than the confessor. He had no 
expectation of a rescue. At the place of execution not more than twenty- 
five friends of the fallen throne had assembled :— 

At ten minutes past ten they reached the foot of the seaffold. It had been erected 
in front of the Palace of the Tuileries, in the square called after Louis X V.,,aud near 
the spot where stood the statue of the most impure of kings—a king who died tran- 
quilly in his bed. The condemned man was three minutes descending from the carriage. 
Upon quitting the Temple he had refused the redingote which Cléry had offered him, 
and now appeared in a brown coat, white waistcoat, grey breeches, and white 
stockings. His hair was not disordered, nor was any change perceptible in 
his countenance. The Abbé Firmont was dressed in black. A _ large open 
space had been kept round the scaffold,—with cannon ranged on all sides, —whille 
beyond, as far as the eye could reaeh, stood an unarmed multitude. The executions 
had opened the door of the coach, and descending, Louis fixed his eyes upon the 
soldiers who surrounded him, and with a terrible voice cried, “‘ Silence!” The 
drums ceased to beat, but at a signal from their officer, the drummers again wenbat 
“What treason is this?” he shouted. ‘I am lost! I am lost !”—For it was evident 
that up to this moment he had been clinging to hope. The executioners:nowap- 
proached to take off a part of his clothes; he repulsed them fiercely, and himself re 
moved the collar from his neck. But all the blood in his body seemed to be turned 
into fire when they sought to tie his hands. “Tie my hands!” he shrieked. A 
struggle was inevitable: it came. It is indisputable, says Mercier, that Louis 
with his executioners. The Abbé Edgeworth stood by, perplexed, horrified, 
less. At last, as his master seemed to look inquiringly at him, he said, “ Sir, imi 
additional outrage I only see a last trait of the resemblance between your 
the God who will give you your reward.” At these words, the indignation of tt 
man gave way to the humility of the Christian, and Louis said to the executioners, 
“J will drain the cup to the dregs.” They tied his hands, they cut off his hair, and 
then, leaning on the arm of his confessor, he began, with a slow tread and 
demeanour, to mount the steps, then very steep, of the guillotine, Upon tite: last 
step, however, he seemed suddenly to rouse, and walked rapidly across to the other 
side of the scaffold; when, by a sign commanding silence, he exclaimed, “I die inno- 


| cent of the crimes imputed to me.” His face was now very red, and, according, 


narrative of his confessor, his voice was so loud that it could be heard through the streets 
as far as the Pont-Tournant. Some other expressions were distinctly heard, “ 1 pardon 
the authors of my death, and I pray Heaven that the blood you are about to shed may 
never be visited upon France.” He was about to continue, when his voice was 

by the renewed rolling of the drums, at a signal which, it is affirmed, was 

the comedian Dugayon, in anticipation of the orders of . “Silence! 
lent!” cried Louis X VL, losing all self-control, and stamping violently with histo 
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Hiakend, ona of the executioners, then ne a oe’ _o at aaa 
im.along by force. With di ty fastened to the 
wan necessary $0 06 ane _ only interrupted hy the fall of the knife, which 
be-continne off his head. Samson raised it aloft, and showed it to the people. 
ry shouted, “ Long live the Republic !” 
ee prod of this event in England, Spain, and Germany, the various 
ong of the various courts, the poligy of Great Britain directed by Pitt, 


the war in La Vendée provoked by th trocities of the Royalist party—a 


story—the Machecoul slaughters, in comparison with 
vehich a September were gentle, led on to the preparations uncon- 
sciously made 


by France for a civil conflict far more dangerous than the 

of all'the monarchies in Europe. M. Louis Blanc shows that, 

some reigning princes, the death of Louis XVI. was not altogether 
ys oe Gieat, since ‘it aroused for them the passions of blind 
loyalt e them acry, and their poetasters the subject of an elegy which 
a Teal sung in innumerable variations, to bewail the Lycidas 


¢ in the dissolution of the Gironde, and the overthrow of the Council of 
Twelve,.M. Louis Blanc surveys the rising omens of civil war. To the 
tempestuous clamours of the Convention a deadly stupor had succeeded. 
Meu feared:to-discuss when they were preparing to fight. They seemed re- 
iring to ther separate camps. Only the young and the ardent continued 
to the powers of peace ; to all others it seemed necessary to close 
their ranks, to'search for traitors, to obtain the weapons that are powerful 
in civil:conflicts. Here the revolution seemed to pause, and here 1. Louis 
Blanc pauses, at the close of his eighth volume. ‘Two others will complete 
tlie work, which will become a Luropean classic, and stand among the 
most conspicuous monuments of the French Revolution. 





FERNY COMBES. 

Férny Combes: a Ramble after Ferns in the Glens and Valleys of Devonshire. By 

Charlotte Chanter. Reeve. 
Fenxy Comers! The very words are a treat to us in warm weather, and 
make us feel cooler as we write them. Every one who has been in Devon- 
shire knows that a Comle is a vale or glen—an opening between the hills, 
sometimes.so wide that a town can nestle in it, sometimes so narrow that 
nothing but a rivulet can.make its cunning way along the hollow, and some- 
times t by a winding lane, where you may either look at the grand 
curtain of ‘ills al round you, or let your eye fall on the slate-built bank 
beside you, every yard of which is a study for a painter like Hunt—an en- 
chanting confusion of starry flowers, delicate trefoil, and long, waving 


And among-all the lovely things that grow along the lanes and on the 
hills of Devonshire, Ferns are some of the loveliest. There is this addi- 
tional temptation to their study, that they may be dried without losing their 
beauty, and that, as Mrs. Chanter tells us, the collector “has but to open 

is ‘Fern-book,’ and the forms of his favourites appear before him as green 
and graceful as when they hung by the mountain torrent, or waved in some 
quiet, shady lane, bringing back to remembrance pleasant summer rambles 

amid lovely seenes, making the heart swell with gladness at the recollection 
of the forms of beauty and purity on which he bas been permitted to gaze.” 
Moreover, the most Soa J London drawing-room stared at by “naked- 
eyed” houses, and in which no flowers will flourish, may have a wreath of 
poetry brought into it by a glass-case of living ferns, looking always fresh 
and happy, as you return from “taking the dust” in Hyde Park, or even 
when you light the gas at mid-day in a November fog. Hear Mrs. Chanter’s 
practical directions to those who have not many shillings to spare on super- 
fluities :— 

You may have your pretty friends the ferns green and bright all the winter through 
in your sitting-room, only you must keep them from the impure air, and shield them 
in part from the changes of temperature to which a sitting-room is liable. If you 
live in a large town, you may for a couple of shillings buy a bell-glass sufficiently 
large to-cover seven or eight pots; in the country the glass will cost half as much 
again. If you stand your plants on a round tin tray, to prevent the moisture spoiling 
anything.om which they are placed, and cover them over with your glass, you will, at 
the expense of a few shillings, have a miniature greenhouse, which will give you 
much,amusement. You should occasionally take off the glass and water the plants, 
being careful notte let them get too damp, as the crown is apt to decay. 

This is an inexpensive “closed case.” Those who have money to spare may, for 
thirty shillings,or two pounds, have a Wardian case, in fact a miniature covered 
garden, for the ferns, which, instead of being in pots, are planted in the mould with 
which the bottom or tray is filled. 

It.ismuch more-pleasant to collect one’s own plants than to buy them; and if you 
are provided with that: indispensable requisite ‘a tin case,” that is, an oblong tin 
box which closes tightly, you may take plants any distance. I have now plants of 
Polypodium Dryopteris and Allosorus crispus that I carried about for three weeks. 

But we must tell our readers more particularly what this pretty book is, 
from which we have been quoting. It is a little volume of not much more than 
a hundred , containing not only a description of Devonshire ferns with 
eight ex t illustrations, but also, as an introduction to this more special 

matter; a charming sketch of an excursion through the finest and least 

known districts of evon, whither, very frequently, only your own horse or 

carriage-can'take you. Wecan wish for nothing plgasanter at this moment 

in the-way of’ excursions, than to find ourselves i orth Devon, in that 

Of'respeetability, a gig, and making the very tour along which 

. Chanter has carried us in imagination. A very agreeable companion 

she is in this imaginary tour, for there is an ardour in her enjoyment of 

nature, and'a happy way of describing and narrating, which is the less sur- 
prising-when one knows that she is a sister of Charles Kingsley. 

ed. sary attraetion in the tour described by Mrs. Chanter—at least to 
those who shudder at watering places which leave only a general impression 
of eyes and flounces and bad German bands—is that it takes you to scenes 
where the-delicious sounds of Nature are not drowned or scared away, and 
where her beauties are not all ticketed with a price. England is not yet 
quite transformed into continuous tea-gardens. For example :— 

Bickidigh!’ Here we liad determined to stay the night. It was six o’clock when 








we reached the village, and we had no wish to travel in 
the dark. But we reckoned without our host, or hostess rather, who came ‘to: the 
door and informed us that there was a ploughing-match on 

consequence her house was full. “She was very sorry; she would have obliged us 
gladly, but she really could not accommodate us.” 

‘“‘ Where can we go then ?” we inquired, a eee en ee ee 
to Plymouth, only a few miles distant. “Oh, at Jump, three miles off, you will’ 
certain to find room,” was the reply. We went to Jump; we entered the inn, were 
taken for two tramps by the landlady, who had not seen us arrive, beat a hasty re- 
treat, and, in spite of our horse’s weariness and our own hunger, 
eight miles off, where, after a pleasant drive by moonlight, eye te at our 
reception by the landlady of the “‘ Jump Hotel,” we found a 
and attention at the Beaufort yore as ne 

Travelling in Devonshire, if you leave beaten track, is not always very easy; 
from three inns in one day did we turn away unrefreshed.. Of course, when we speaks. 
of inns, they were only such as an enthusiastic lover of the romantic, an or. 
pedestrian, would condescend to put his head into. “ Pride goeth before a 
an old proverb; but “ Pride destroys a multitude of pleasures” is a true one of mo- 
dern days, particularly as regards inns, because if you do not occasionally condescend’ 
to a humble lodging, some of the most beautiful parts of your own land must remain 
a terra incognita. In foreign countries people frequent inns they would despise im 
poor old England; and as to fare, a good dish of eggs and bacon, nice white bread 
and fresh butter, are certainly preferable to a wretched omelette flavoured with garlic, 
black bread, and unmentionable butter, which are the staple commodities at country 
inns on the Continent. 

Many people only think of Dartmoor in connexion with mutton, or with 
prisons and penal settlements. We will give them amore poetic or cheerful 
association with it by quoting a fragment of Mrs. Chanter’s spirited deserip- 
tion:— 

Out upon the hills! the glorious, granite-capped hills of Dartmoor, breezy and 
fresh! Thousands of acres free from cultivation, for Nature has put her own seal 
upon them. Ages, agesago were those huge blocks of granite strewn about, defying 
man to intrude on Nature’s solitude ; for who could remove all those countless myriads 
of stones, to till the ground that lies beneath ? 

Yet centuries ago this wild region, and the wildest parts of it, now deserted by man, 
were the abodes of a curious, wonderful people. Dartmoor was-one of the strongholds. 
of the Druids; and the many “hut circles,” “stone avenues,” tolmens, and 
cromlechs, show them to have been & numerous people, marvellously attached: to 
stones. 

Their peculiarly pet place, Wistman’s Wood, is unique. Gigantic blocksof granite, 
so piled one on the other that the only way to get along is to jump from stone to 
stone. Woe betide you if you put your foot on a nice tempting piece of sedge or 
grass! The thin crust speedily gives way, and you may chance to get wedged in 
between Druidical remains. 

From among the rocks spring ancient oaks, known as ancients even in.ancient days; 
gnarled and stunted, clothed with hoary mosses and parasitical plants. 

Not long ago we found numerous rabbit-paths along the branches of the trees. Do 
naturalists record the fact that rabbits frequent trees; or is it peculiar to those im 
Wistman’s Wood ? 

Wise people say that Wistman’s Wood ought to be ‘‘ Wise Man’s Wood,” in honour 
of the very clever and intellectual people who once resided there. Having a sligtit: 
knowledge of the Devonshire vernacular, we make so bold as to suggest that “whist” 
or “ wist ” signifies sorrowful, mournful. Any one who has visited Wistman’s Wood 
can hardly fail to have been struck with the doleful moans and sighing which 
assail him on all sides (added to his own if he have a tumble, no unlikely thing), 
making him fancy that a regiment of Arch-Druids and Bards are bewailing: the-over- 
throw of their altars, the desecration of their circles, the standing still of their rocking- 
stones. 

In visiting Dartmoor from North Devon the best route is through Torrington. to 
Oakhampton. The former most beautifully situated on a steep bank overhanging the. 
Torridge ; the latter in the pretty valley of the Ockment “ Under the Moor.” 

Oakhampton is a dull, deserted-looking place, but there are many sights in tle 
neighbourhood which it is considered necessary for those professing to haye seen Dart= 
moor to have visited ; whether they are worth the trouble must depend on the taste’ 
of the visitor. Yes Tor, the highest peak in Devonshire, rises, about five miles from’ 
the town, to a height of upwards of two thousand feet. The view from thesummitig: 
extensive; the hills of Exmoor away in the north, Rough Tor and Brown Willy: 
the West, while near at hand the rival hill of Cawsand Beacon and the minor 
and bogs of ‘‘ the Moor” stretch away for miles; but the ascent is difficult and 
some, over huge masses of granite which lie scattered in every direction; i 
some places not a blade of grass is to be seen; it is literally a hill of rocks.. Ca: ‘ 
Beacon and Taw Marsh are also among the sights of this neighbourhood, but are hardly’ 
worth a visit from any one who has braved the rocks of Yes Tor, as the view is very 
much the same, and the bogs far more abundant. But if you really wish to see the 
moor and do not mind “ roughing it,” there are two or three out-of-the- 
where you may manage to exist fora day or two. And first, on the high road’ be- 
tween Oakhampton and Tavistock we shall find the “Dartmoor Inn.” T give: you 
warning that your fare may be nothing more luxurious than eggs and bacon, 
ling beer, and sparkling water; but it will be served to you on so white a table-asper- 
chance your eyes ne'er lighted on, and your snowy sheets will smell refreshingly of: 
mountain peat. 

One thing we wish Mrs. Chanter had not done at the ing of her book 
—namely, argue with certain persons who may inquire «What is the advan- 
tage of knowing the names of a set of weeds which are of no to any 
one?” Argument is far too great a compliment to pay to who can: 
take no interest in a plant unless they can be told thatit-will cure the 
or that it tastes well when boiled and served up with sauce. When her 
pretty little book reaches a second edition, as it deserves to do, we hope she: 


will re-write her first three pages, and give it a more worthy — 
opie are 
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pedagogical remarks, rather questionable im their logie, to peopl 
not likely to profit by her remarks even if they were questionable. 





FORGOTTEN HEROES. 
Les Morts Inconnus: Le Pasteur du Désert. (“ The Unknown Dead: The Pistorof’ 
the Wilderness.” Par M. Bugtne Pelletan. Paris: Pagnerre. 
Tae generations that suffered for conscienee’ sake during the century’suc 
ceeding the revocation of the edict of Nantes, are the “unknown deadj” to’ 
whose heroie struggles for freedom this touching monument has been reared! 
by a sympathizing artist. The“ of the wilderness” is’ the 
maternal grandfather, Jean Jarousseau, who in the latter days of the 
cution exercised his ministry among the sandhills, the the 
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caverns about Saint-Georges de Didonne, a 
of the Gironde. “The ing of 

now, thank God, a profession as allowable as any other, and even 
provided for in the budget; but in the last century it was the gibbet or the 
galleys in expectation, and oftener of the two, the gibbet.” Jarousseau was 
prepared for either fate. In the e of ut, or candidate, he had ac- 
companied the celebrated preacher, Louis Gibert, in his perilous journeys, 
and had assisted at that tragic conventicle in the forest of Valleret where 
Gibert was shot through the heart, and where women as well as men were 
put to the sword by the dragoons of orthodoxy. Jarousseau succeeded the 
martyr in his office, for which he was qualified by as large an endowment 
of faith, hope, and charity, as ever fell to the lot of —¥ Of learning, it 
must be owned, his stock was but small, barely enough, indeed, to distin- 
guish him above the peasants, from whose race he sprang. It had been 
hastily gathered at the college of Lausanne, and consisted of a little theology 
and sacred history, and as much music as might serve to lead a congregation 
in psalmody. 

The tribe of Levi, as they said in those days, was more rapidly decimated than re- 
eruited under the paternal hand of the monarchy. The theological faculty of Lau- 
sanne had to prepare men for martyrdom rather than for controversy. The study of 
Hebrew, as well as of Latin, was evidently superfluous for teaching how to die; to 
have heart was enough. Now, in that respect, Pastor Jarousseau was the best theo- 
logian of the faculty. 

By the time when he entered on the ministry the spirit of intolerance had 
been partially checked through Voltaire’s influence on public opinion. The 
secular powers were no longer zealous to co-operate with the ecclesiastical in 
the work of persecution, which was therefore plied in a more desultory 
manner, if not with less virulence than before. Marshal Senneterre, go- 
vernor of Saintonge, who resided within a league of Jarousseau's hamlet, 
became in secret his protector. He sent for him, and said :— 

“ Hark ye, my friend, I know, but I choose to ignore, what you came here to do. 
Since you are bent by all means on having a flock, lead it out to pasture where you 
please and on what grass you please, provided it is not in public and on the highway. 
Bat no seandal, do you mind? I will not endure it. When one of your people has 
a child he shall carry it for baptism to the curé, and when he marries his daughter 
he shall marry her in church. In that case, if ever I shall have to look for you in 
discharge of my office, I will take care not to find you; but you must also help me 
on your part.” 

} ~ io that supposition would Monseigneur be pleased to mark out a line of conduct 
or me 

Que diable, my lad, I cannot myself prescribe to you the means of escaping from 
my jurisdiction. Have a hiding-place in your house, or somewhere else, I don’t care 
where, so you are concealed; only, whenever I give orders for your arrest, I will 
make them beat the drum as they enter the village.” 

The pastor adhered as closely as he could to the terms of this compact, 
the only point in which he failed completely being that which related to the 
celebration of marriage. A second baptism could wash out the stain of one 
previously administered by a Romish priest ; but it was otherwise with mar- 
riage im the church, to which confession was a necessary preliminary. This 
was so repugnant to the Protestants, that they chose rather to brave the in- 
justice of the law which declared their marriages ‘in the wilderness” null 
and void, and bastardized their offspring. In spite, however, of reiterated 
denunciations, they continued their religious exercises without much serious 
molestation, until their sole protector, Marshal Senneterre, was compelled 
by ill health to quit the province, and his authority devolved successively on 
Barentin and Baillon, intendants of Rochelle, who owed their fortunes to the 
Catholic clergy, and were eager to display their gratitude by subserving the 
rancour of their patrons. Soldiers were despatched without beat of drum 
to arrest the pastor, and not finding him, they threatened to set fire to his 
house in order, as they said, to smoke the badger out of his hole. That day 
his wife was delivered of an idiot child, a living monument of the violence of 
her husband's persecutors. He himself fell into their hands at last, being 
surprised in the act of preaching to his flock. They offered no resistance to 
the troops marched against them ; nevertheless the commanding officer 
ordered his men to fire, and the pastor fell, severely wounded. Admiring 
his intrepidity under fire, the officer had him carried home instead of to 
prison, and left one of his men to guard the wounded man during his long 
illness. He was hardly recovered when another calamity befel his followers. 
A number of them, consisting chiefly of couples to be married and parents 
with children to be christened, put out to sea one Sunday to celebrate their 
forbidden rites under the conduct of an elder, whom Jarousseau had de- 
puted to fill his place in the ministry. In the evening a storm arose, and 
the vessel was wrecked on its return, ‘The pastor, escaping from his guard, 
galloped down to the shore armed with a rope, and succeeded in saving a 

yart of those on board, but some of them were already beyond help before 

e had reached the shore. 

The shock of this catastrophe confirmed the pastor in a design he had for 
some time meditated. “If the king knew all!” was an eatinetion con- 
stantly omphe lips of himself and his people. It seemed indeed incredible 
that the most Christian king should be desirous of treating men as male- 
factors and outlaws for any peculiarities of Christian doctrine, at the very 
time when he went so far in the way of toleration as to desire that an atheist 
should be archbishop of Paris. Therefore, after consulting his flock, Jarous 
sean resolved that he would go to Paris, and himself make known their 
wrongs to the king in person. With that intention, he wrote for the neces- 
sary permission to the Intendant, who readily accorded it, as a means of 
ridding the province for ever of such a troublesome subject; for he wrote 
immediately to the lieutenant of police of Paris, giving Jarousseau’s signale- 
ment, and directing that as soon as he arrived in the capital he should be 
arrested and sent to the Bastille. A journey from the mouth of the Gironde 

to Paris was a very different thing in those days from what it is now. It 
occupied Jarousseau a month, and before he could undertake it he had to 
provide funds by mortgaging the little patch of land on which his children 
were wholly dependent for their scanty bread. He carried with him a letter 
to Malesherbes, given him some time before by the Marquis de Mauroy, 
who had spent a night under his roof when about to embark fur North 


hamlet north of the embouchure | America to take 
”” says M. Pelletan, “is | memorial to the king on behalf of freedom, which he had 








rt in the War of Independence. Besides this, he had 
a 


four heads like a sermon, and which had cost him a world of under 
faultlessly logical and utterly injudicious. Having launched hi aun 


venturous journey, M. Pelletan makes these reflections :— 
Considered from the point of view of dry reason, this tra 
in Belmont Wood, is assuredly no j Aa a visionary, wenkehg eras 
faith of a day-dream in pursuit of a chimera. Poor, unknown, oa the 
peasant or very little more, he sets out from his province without any other pale. 
mendation or support than a private letter and some pages of manuscript in ie come 
to demand liberty of conscience, and to demand it of whom? of a king whee al 
is still bound by the oath he took at his coronation to exterminate heres H aren 
no name, no weight or influence. Politically speaking he is nobody, and ae Pade. 
lowest depth of obscurity he dares resume the work which Voltaire attempted in - 
from the height of his genius. “ 
There goes the man; make what you will of him. Laugh if please 
simplicity, you have a right to do so, if you have been ry =e = ehildhocd 
deal only with reason ; but if ever in your life you have reckoned with a higher » 
ration, call it faith or what you will, then will you recognize a greater than volte 
in yonder mysteriously inspired traveller; and history, if for once by way of exception 
it understood true glory, ought to watch him with respectful gaze. He is clearing the 
way at this moment for the holiest thing in this world, liberty of conscience, 

What matters it whether or not this sacred embassy of a Principle of justice 
succeeded at the moment ? Once the idea of right has spoken, it Telapees no 
more into night. Yesterday it came one, to-morrow it will come back a million, The 
ar decoration of this earth would pass away sooner than that idea. . . . 

Jarousseau . . . . had within him so profound a consciousness of justice, ; 
no doubt of victory, if only he could approach the king's ear though but Paper, 
It is this consciousness of justice that makes the hero, and which at that very moment 
was calling up a simple planter of America, to the foremost place among mankind, 
If the measure of a man be the idea that possesses him, Pastor Jarousseau and Wash- 
ington are of equal greatness before God, for the animating idea of both was 
essentially the same. The theatres on which they appeared were different, and that was 
the only difference between them. 

‘ After enduring many mischances and sore perplexities in the capital, the 
simple pastor at last obtained a private audience of the kin through the 
intercession of Malesherbes. His mission was so far successful that it put an 
end to the direct persecution of his brethren ; but it was not until 1787, more 
than ten years after his journey to Versailles, and two years after the presen- 
tation of Malesherbes’ last memorial, that Louis XVI. signed the edict of 
toleration, which was not a charter of religious freedom for the Protestants, 
but merely recognized their civil rights. Vehement was the outery even 
against this meagre concession to justice. The parliament refused to 
register the edict, the assembly of the clergy protested against it with but one 
dissentient voice, and their protest was carried to Versailles by two prelates 
who were notorious for their unbelief, namely, Loménie de Brieune and 
Talleyrand. Two years afterwards the Revolution abrogated the pretended 
right of controlling the relations of man to his Maker. 





CANTERBURY PILGRIMS. 

The Israelitish Authorship of the Sinaitic Inscriptions Vindicated against the Incorrect 
“ Observations” in the ‘Sinai and Palestine.” By the Rev. Arthur P 
Stanley, M.A. A Letter to Lord Lyndhurst. By the Rev. Charles Forster, B.D. 

Nor long ago, two preachers made a pilgrimage from Canterbury im the diree- 

tion of the Holy Land. ‘The one was the Rev. Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, a 

Master of Arts, the other the Rev. Charles Forster, a Bachelor of Divinity; 

but both belonged to the Cathedral, and both travelled by the way of 

Sinaitic peninsula. Mr. Forster, who went to discover, preceded Mr, Stanley, 

who only went to observe. The one has published his discoveries, the other his 

observations, and the result is that they are at war. The beginning of the 
quarrel was certainly due to Mr. Stanley, whose criticisms pierced too far 
below the surface of Mr. Forster's Sinaitic hypothesis ; but when Mr. Forster 
found his theory, not his person, attacked, he turned bitterly upon the com 
mentator, and tried to settle a point in philology with a literary tomahawk, 
From the writers to the books. Mr. Forster’s is The Voice of Israel 

the Rocks of Sinai, Mr. Stanley’s Sinai and Palestine. The first is an inge 

nious attempt to prove that the inscriptions in the Sinaitic peninsula were 

the work of the Jewish nation, on its way from Egypt. The second is & 
panoramic picture of the sacred regions, profusely but artistically coloured, 
in which Mr. Forster’s views are disposed of incidentally. In a notice of 

Hazeroth, Mr. Stanley refers, not uncourteously, to Mr, Forster :— 

1 do not mean to guarantee the accuracy of his translation, or the applicability of 

his remarks to the especial subject of which he is there speaking. But I am w 

ing to withhold this slight illustration of almost the only conclusion in that work which 

received any confirmation from my observations. 

He believes the inscriptions may have been the casual work of passing 
travellers, Christian pilgrims of the fourth and fifth centuries. “ 

there are none that could not have been written by one man climbing on 

another’s shoulder.” Now this is a personal opinion, moderately stated. 

But what does Mr. Forster say? He accuses Mr. Stanley of a contempt of 

truth and justice, ridicules the “jargon” of contradictory ideas—his own 

being isolated—and eyen dares to cast an oblique reflection u Mr. 

Stanley’s Christianity. WAt the same time he is vulgarly emphatic about 

veracity and candour, and announces that, like the thistle, he carries asting- 

Really, the controversy was scarcely worth so much passion ; but assuming 

that it is not nonsense to talk of Christian interest, death-blows, and death- 

like silence with reference to such a topic, is Mr. Forster’s ground so firm 
that he can afford to insult the leading philologists of wy bya display of 

impertinent levity in support of arrogant pretensions? He is not the only , 

Hebraist, or the only archwologist, who has examined the Sinaitic 

and of his predecessors the foremost are dead against him, while Mr. Stanley, 

who is perhaps as competent a scholar, follows him, and does not corroborate 

his testimony. First, what is Mr. Forster’s “ discovery?” Not that the 
eninsula abounds in inscriptions, for that had long been known, a large 
body of the Sinaitic characters having been copied by Grey; but that 
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- by the Israelites at the period of the Exodus ? Now, if this Mousa may be in some way connected with the terrors described in the Mosaic 
were engraved it would not be Mr. Forster's discovery, since the notion | narrative. ; H 
Cosmas Indicopleustes, who gave it as a tradition of the| These are Mr. Stanley's words. Mr. Forster, who is a very childish 
was circulated Tuch, and Bunsen, not unworthy to rank, as Hebraists | critic, “ could searcely trust his eyes” (he trusts his pen) when he saw the 
se oye Mr. Forster, argue in an opposite sense, and Mr. Forster | passage :— 
on oe able to strengthen his case by translating, with any certainty,! As well (if we must compare the finite with the infinite) compare the earth-shaking 
has not Smarription The rocks of Sinai are even more dumb than the monu- | thunders of the last bombardment and fall of Sebastopol, with their mimic echoes in 
single Egypt Against a mass of Greek and Roman inscriptions, which, | the Surrey Gardens. ‘ 
matty “xt A him, he calls worthless, “ the rubbish of names and If “we must compare the finite with the infinite,” why compare the 
sag.” Fe has two in his favour, of which the chronology isso doubtful bombardment with that of Sebastopol, the /as¢ bombardment of 
p mrp -p Binet “self-evident.” Thus, referring to Tuch, whose learned | being no more infinite than the rockets of Surrey. Perhaps Mr. Forster's 
Oe is h nad never read, and to others, whose discrepancies of opinion | “ religious sense” is shocked by Dr. Lepsius’ hypothesis of the Tarfa trees, 
be: cooled his dogmatic wrath, he asks :— by Robertson's examination of the Dead Sea winds and tides, and by the 
and unity among themselves of the learned phalanx, who are | © aborate theories which have been propounded with reference to the plagues 
et ee esinst the idea of an Israelitish authorship? “They (the | of Egypt. Nothing in Mr. Forster's pamphlet, however, is so amusing as 
a ae ae are by Christians,” says Professor Beer. “ They are by Pagans,” | his dogmatism. He describes his own view as “ the correct, because only 
Professor Tuch. “They are by Christians,” repeats Mr. Stanley. “They are | rational view of the case’—as “the true and only clue to the r 
and Christians,” exclaims Chevalier Bunsen. “They are of the | doubt and error in which Mr. Stanley, and those who think with him, are 
our era,” pronounces Beer. ‘ They are two or three centuries prior | Jost.” “ With this clue, all is clear; without it, all is doubt and darkness.” 
Christian era,” declares Tuch. ‘ They are of the fourth and fifth centuries,” | [his being affirmed before it is proved, that the notion is “a clue” and not 
decides Stanley. “They are of an age, or ages, prior to the Ptolemys,” concludes | 9 fallacy, appears to us somewhat pretentious. Nevertheless, it is parti 
Chevalier Bunsen, “ and some of them, probably, of far more ancient times. explained by the fact that Mr. Forster, assuming “the plain, literal, unso- 
But Mr. Forster adduces not one circumstance to show that he is better | phisticated meaning” of every phrase in the Scriptures, has been driven into 
itled to be positive than Bunsen. All his arguments as to the age of the | 9 difficulty by ‘“‘ the enemies of the Israelitish origin” of the Sinaitic inserip- 
iptions are of no more value to him than to Bunsen, whose theory is | tions. This topic furnishes him with an o portauity for dim rlidow hints 
here conveniently dropped, that Mr. Forster, eluding the test of demonstra- | about the infidelity of the great scholars y 7 have sieht o3 him with 
i satirize Beer’s hypothesis :— |their order. It supplies him, also, with a flame to light a abou t 
SS had but one ond to stand on, and that was a wooden one, his sign of | the tablets of rock Vuiheiting the prea | of the Mosaic record, and with 
the cross, which was easily knocked from under it. Mr. Stanley has picked up the the suggestion of a sweet thought of hum lity that he, Bachelor of Divinity, 
broken crutch, and sets up his own borrowed theory to limp along upon it anew. Poor ‘has been inspired to decipher the Sinaitic inscriptions—which have wot been 
Beer, however, had an alphabet and translations, which established his hypothesis, at | deciphered, neither by Mr. Forster nor by any one else. We do not see, 
least, to his own satisfaction. But Mr. Stanley has absolutely nothing but his ‘then, that there is any discovery to defend, or that Mr. Stanley's position 


— aie has been weakened by Mr. Forster’s attack, or that there was any necessity 
This is gross enough, and Mr. Forster may think it clever ; but it is not | ¢.) this outpouring of feeble violence. " 
logical. We thought that Mr. Forster had promised not to take reprisals 


in revenge for the contempt with which Professor Bunsen has treated | A DANCE OF DATES. 
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his theory :— 


guage unbecoming a scholar and a gentleman. 


In a notice of M. de Tocqueville’s work on the Causes of the French Revo- 
No amount of provocation should betray any one possessing self-respect into lan- lution, a typographical displacement occurred which destroyed the sense of 


a passage, besides creatin 


# Had Mr. Forster, then, lost his temper when he wrote about Mr. Stanley | from the age of Louis ; 
limping on a broken crutch (and that crutch, holy Pilgrims of Canterbury, | should have read “ the stupendous public debt contracted by Louis XIV., 


being a piece of the Cross!) ? 


a ludicrous anachronism, ere Colbert 
KIv. to the age of Louis XVI. The sentence 


At all events, the decent preacher might have | by which even Colbert was terrified.” The transposition of several words 


spared this suggestion, especially as the following passage has “ shocked” his | into the middle of the sentence intended to follow them, produced this ex- 
igi ; _traordinary misrepresentation of the writer’s meaning, and chronological 
The mysterious sounds which have been mentioned on Um-Shimer and Gebel | confusion. 


religious sense :— 





Arremprep Murper at Dartmoor Parison.—One | Art Treasures Exhibition, 1857, having been laid, the 


of the convicts confined in Dartmoor Prison, named John 
May, has been committed for trial at the Devon County 


Gaol, charged with a murderous assault on one of the | with the usual formalities. Mr. 


warders of the prison, named Alexander Carrick, by 
striking him on the head with a spade while at work on 
ground adjoining the prison on which the convicts are 
employed. 

A Bankruptcy Case.—The affairs of Julius Roberts, 


ceremony of “raising the first pillar,” as it is termed, 
was gone through at five o’clock on Wednesday evening 
Thomas Fairbairn, 
chairman of the executive committee, initiated the cere- 
mony. 

THE LATE ACCIDENT AT THE CyMMER COLLIERIEs. 
—The inquiry into the appalling colliery explosion in 
South Wales has been resumed, and a large body of evi- 


an engineer, of Poplar, were gone into before Mr. Com- | dence received; but the jury have not yet come toa 


missioner Fonblanque, on Tuesday, in the Bankruptcy | 
Court. A claim by the bankrupt on the Mediterranean | 
Telegraph Company is thus described :—‘ On the 15th | 
of May, 1855, I entered into a contract with John Wat- | 
kins Brett, manager of the said company, to lay down | 


subterranean cables from Sardinia to the coast of Africa 


for 10,000/., and 2000/ from Genoa to the mainland. I | chant—Vioron Omaumaon Leisnber-aqname, ond Westeres 


complied with all the conditions of the contract, and re- 
ceived a bill of exchange for 1000/., which has been 
dishonoured. I received no other payment, and the com- 
pany took their contract from me and made another with 
Mr. Green for 50007 I have commenced an action 
against Brett, and am advised by Mr. Serjeant Byles 
that the full amount of damages and profits will be re- 
covered.” The bankrupt was in custody on the suit of a 
Mrs. Van Toll for the sum of 7007 Between him and 
that lady there were “‘ some painful matters of a private 
nature.” Mr. Van Toll gave evidence to the effect that, 
under pretext of protecting her property from the ex- 
travagance of her late husband, the bankrupt obtained 
one thousand pounds from her, saying he would be her 
trustee, Mr. Lucas, in cross-examination on behalf of 
the bankrupt, put in a number of letters which Mrs. Van 
Toll said were in her handwriting, and addressed to 
Roberts. The letters were handed up to the Commis- 
sioner, but their contents were not permitted to transpire. 
Ultimately the bankrupt said it was his full intention to 
pay Mrs. Van Toll’s claim when he should be in a posi- 
tion to do so, although he might obtain a certificate at the 
hands of the Court. He then passed his examination. 
SusPension or A CLERGYMAN BY THE BisHor oF 
Loxvor.—The Bishop of London, under the provisions 
of the Act for the Better Enforcing Church Discipline, 
has suspended the Rey. William Lambert, M.A., perpe- 


tual curate of Christchurch, Ealing, from officiating in | 


church and district, or elsewhere within the diocese 
of London, and from receiving any of the profits, for 
three years, and has directed that such suspension shall 
(at the expiration of the three years) further continue in 
force until a certificate is lodged in the registry of the 
diocese, signed by three beneficed clergymen, satisfying 
the Bishop that the suspension may be properly re- 
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of ee As? Treasures Exmiprtion.—The foundations 
ew palace at Old Trafford, Manchester, for the 
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FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, August 12. 

BANKRUPTS.— Bensamin Brett, St. George-street, 

Ratcliffe-highway, and High-street, Poplar, boot manufac- 

turer— Jonn Linpsay, Sydney, New South Wales, mer- 


BABIN, Debtor’s Prison, Whitecross-street, perfumers— 
Henry HeERrRIcK, Epsom, licensed victualler — JosErH 
THompsoN, Bishop Stortford, draper — Joserpa ELTEEN, 
High-street, Kensington, grocer—Mary BULLIVANT WAL- 
TERS, Birmingham, hotel-keeper—WALTER DALE, Wolstan- 
ton, Staffordsnire, builder — Bensamin HoutmEs and 
CHARLES JouN Morris Lewis, Birmingham, boot and 
shoemakers— THOMAS OLIVER, Prestbury, near Cheltenham, 
livery stable-keeper -HENRY GARDNER, Wellington, Somer- 
setshire, manufacturer —JosernH Cooper, sen, JOSEPH 
CoopER, jun., and Jog Cooper, Chisworth, near Glossop, 
Derby, cotton-spinners—JAMES TAYLOR, Tottington Lower- 
end, Lancashire, cotton-spinner—JAMES BRAMOLEY, Hol- 
comb, Brook, near Bury, Lancashire, cotton manufacturer 
~WILLIAM LAWFORD, Liverpool, oil crusher. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS.— D. Samira, sen., West 
Calder, coal-master—A CRawrorD, Glasgow and Proag, 
cattle dealer—R. Mrine, Aberdeen, tailor—M. SMITH or 
M‘CRAgE, Kilmarnock, grocer. 


Friday, August 15. 

BANKRUPTS.—WIit1am PuppicomBE, Bridge-street, 
Southwark, ironmonger—RoBERT Kine, Knaresborough, 
woollendraper— LoveripGe Hart, Howford-buildin 
Fenchurch-street, City—Jonn RicHarRpson, Whitby, s 
tioner—MYER HENRY MEYER, Great Prescott-street, Good- 
man’s-fields, spirit merchant—RoBERT NEWMAN, Taunton, 
chemist. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS.—Jomn Ranson HUNTER, 
Inverness, merchant—P. Barry and Co., Gl Ww, com- 
mission agents—ALEXANDER WILSsoN, Edinburgh, flesher — 
Davip Ret, Glasgow, wine and spirit merchant—CHARLES 
Morrison, Boghead, Aberdeenshire, farmer. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

MANLEY.—On the 7th inst., at the Hants County Asylum, 
the wife of John Manley, M.D. : a daughter. 

TAYLOR, ~On the 9th inst., at St. Helier’s, Jersey, the wife 
of Henry Taylor, Esq., M.D., of the Bengal Presidency, 
E.LC.S8.: a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

OGILVY—FERMOR.— On the 7th inst., at Easton Neston 
Lieut.-Colonel Ogilvy, of the 2nd Life Guards, eldest son 
of P. W. Ogilvy, Esq., of Ruthven. Forfarshire, to 
Henrietta Fermor, daughter of the late and sister of the 
present Earl of Pomfret. 





PARKER—ANDREWS.—On the 7th inst., at St. Luke's, 
Cheetham-hill, Edward Parker, Esq., of Yarra Yarra, Vic- 
toria, to Mary J a daughter of the late G. Andrews, Esq., 


of Montreal, Canada. 
WALLER—PRINGLE.—On the 9th inst., at the 

church, St. Marylebone, Major James W.8. Waller, 

of the Royal Guelphic Order, and late of the 1 

of Foot, to dl G eldest daughter of late 

General Sir William Henry Pringle, G.O.B., Colonel of the 
45th Regiment of Foot. 


DEATHS. 
MATHEWS —On the 8th inst., at Gore Lodge, Fulham, 
a long and painful illness, Lucia Elizabeth, aged 59, 
daughter of the celebrated engraver Francesco 
and for eighteen years the beloved wife of Charles Ma- 


thews. 

RAMMELL.—On the 12th of June last, ouddenls. at the 
British Consulate, Margill, near Bussorah Arabia, 
Charles Rammell, Bey C.E., fourth survi son of the 
sate Gibon Rammell, Esq., of Dent-de-Lion, near Margate, 


aged 34. 

RICARDO.—On the 10th inst., at Bath, 
danghter of the late David Ricardo, Esq., M. yor Gate 
combe-park, Gloucestershire. 








? Commercial Afoirs. 


London, Friday Evening, August 15, 1856. 

Tue Funds still decline slightly, and the demand for money 
increases. The ———— settling of the Rail 
share market, &c., has occupied the attention of the 
Exchange <a the last two or three hg The rates of 
Contango were igh, and money in 5 , 

Since the settling, heavy shares have much 
Amongst the foreign shares, Italian Junction, 
Venetian, Luxembourgs, Sambre and be ag have been 


demand. Rigas, after to w"Caticas aon amy 


recovered, and are now 1} @ per s are 
at 1 i, and Bengals at } premium. Great Western 


of Canada, an Canadian securities, are not so good 
as their position and future entitle them tobe. The 

of the Great Western of Canada continue to be most » 
derable, and a oa of a better dividend than even 
last. Independent of political events, there would 

for this time of year, which al kills business—a favour- 
able reaction in the share market ; but at present one can 
hardly anticipate a marked improvement until October or 
November. A little more business has been transacted in 
British Mines. 

At four o’clock Consols close, 954. 

Aberdeen, 26, 28; Caledonian, 56, 58; Chester and Holy- 
head, 17, 183 Hastern Counties, 94, 104; Great Northern, 
974, 984; Grea thern yestern ( , 118, 120; 
Great Western, 65}, 653; Lancashire and Yorkeife: + 

lackwall, 7, 7 x. d.; London, 
and South Coast, 106}, 1074; London and North-W: ‘ 

South Western, 107, 108; M 

orth-Bastern (Berwick), 85, 86; South Eastern 


(Dover), 744, 75; Antwerp Dutch 

Rhenish, 2g, 23 ; Bastern of France (Paris and Stras- 

bourg), 37, 374 of France, 8, 84 pm.; Great 
uxembourg, 


i, 1h; Sambre and Meuse, 134, 134. 
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AICINAL properties which have rendered the 


‘The q Snes meee CIGARS, at GOOD-| EDSTEADS. 

fri oe Onford-sireet London aoor Sche-es op Deateeie 
New ee Esq., in | 1780), 407,” near Soho-square—! — Box, Iron and Brass Bedsteads 
the chair. chairman that the amalgamation 4 ifine ta de" Noe rivalled either for exten 
with the Palladinm co gE Hy was es :b. crt 109, 1 12s. None’ ts of prices. He sino suppl 
Feed by the t that the income of | Sr rnne, unless signed large stock guaranteed quality and workmanship. 
the company for 4 , ‘year is 160,681. 76. en —— sede i ates we a 

a r. 

whieh, added tothe former ofthe sarin tand, | G CHWEPPE’S MALVERN SELTZER | oretl outs and patent mang ace 
makes that item 300,0171. 6s. 11d. This income exceeds WATER. ng leased the Bol ¥ Well Spring at Ae ty 
of the previous year by thesum of 20,7541. 188, 2d.,.an in- RA its Ge. Gee tee “ir timadcome “orate ton 
Pg Daf ty pt hE ace s SELTAER WATER withiali th the CHEMICAL and A-Half‘Tester Patent Iron Bedstead, three 


at the rate of 5. per cent. very nearly. The 
alreatly st: now amounts to 71. 63. 

Chairman moved the aod reception of the 
report, which, having been secon was carried 
page, Len several proprietors expressing heir entire satisfac- 
on with 





CORN MARKET. 


Mark-lane, Friday, August 15,1856. 

Tur cogeets Poreign'W heat have been li 
sisting of Petersburg, of which thirty-six cargoes, containing 
28,122 have been entered since last Friday. ‘The supply 
of  Bnalish has been trifling. Holders are less > 
Fetesbnny a Winansollg” Se Tose pa 

‘etersbu 
ex ship, eoording to quality. Cat 

ff the coast have not been bey 

has been sold at 46s., 46s. 24; ou. epenbeen ree cost, si fret 
and insurance. Marianopoli 67s., Alexandria at ovat, 
freight and insurance. Galatz Maize 31s. 6d. to > 388. 
Tbrail 30s. 6d., cost, t mete — t ° 
the article on the spot is 

Barley on the spot continues steady Oe “Oats, of which 
there isn fair su ply: oo ion m price, Beans 
and Peas are 











BRITISH FUNDS FOR THE PAST WEEK. 
(CLOSING PRICES.) 
| Sat. Mon. | Tues. on 
Bank Stock ,..64..0000.) 22-<- | severe 
8 per Cent. Ret...... 95 





3 per Cent. Con. An. | 

ere oy nw EN 24 | 
Yow3perCent.An. 96 96; | 

New 24 a a dliwee eas 

















Long Ans. 1960 .. ai 8b (3 7516) ...... 

India Stock...,........, | Bi W336 235 | 235h | 285 os 
Ditto Bonds, £1000) ...... | ...... 10 p | 10p | 14p | ...... 
Ditto, under £1000! isp op wp!/Mp)....| 
Ex. Bills, €1000...... OP | sisecs | 8p| 9p | 13p 
Ditto, £500 ....... | Sp | 9p| 12p/ 12p | ..... 
Ditto, Small 8p| 9p! 2p) 2p! 





TPORBIGN FUNDS. 
OppictiaAL Qvoration puRrNe T88 WERK EXDING 
Prepay Evening) 


Portuguese 4 TS 
Russian Bonds, 


(Last 


Brazilian Bonds. ..... 1025 | 
Buenos Ayres 6 p. 0 erits 84 
Chilian 6 per Cents. 
Chilian’3 per’ Cents 
Dutch 24 per Cents....... 
Dutch 4 per ~ Certf. ” — Committee oot 









Equador | of Coup. fun. . 

Mexican Account . Turkish 6 Cents...... 103% 
Peruvian 43 per Cent Turkish ew, 4ditto . . 103% 
Portuguese-4 per Cents. 51% | Venezuela, per Cents. ... 











Rores OLYMPIC THEATRE— 
Lessee, Mr. ALFRED WIGAN. 

Monday, and during the week, will rformed the 
Ee Cy gt GREEN-EYED D MONSTER, in 
which Messrs vers ; 
Miss Castleton, Miss Ticats. and Mi ‘Miss Fe Rerven writ 
appear. 

After which, the New Ristori-cal, Myti , Poly- 
glotical Tragedy, entitled MEDEA. Medea, Mr. F. Robson. 

To conclude with SHOCKING EVENTS. Characters by 


Messrs. Emery, G. Murray, Danvers; Misses Ternan and 
Bromley. 


Commence at Half-past Seven. 
R. KAHN’S ANATOMICAL MUSEUM, 





4, Coven - Open (for gen- 
SS 
10088n ™ 2) 
of the human framein ions, iusteating or men 
&c. Leetures delivered at , Pwo, and at Half- 


é Seven, 
ighly-interes' of Lectures 
delivery by Dr. Kehn, at Four P.M. precisely.—Admis- 
sion 1s, 





ITALIAN AND FRENCH LANQUACES. 


R. ARRIVABENE, D.LL., from the Uni- 

versity of Padua, who bas been established in London 
for three years, gives private lessons in Italian and French 
at his own house, or the houses of his pupils. He also = 
tends Schools both ~ town and ay oe Mr. 
BENE a plan thorow on WA. , and tine 
most medioere mind cannot fail to thoroughly comprehend 
his lessons. 

Apply by letter to Mr. ARRIVABENE, No. 4, St. 

Michael’s-place, Brompton. 


JBEAIR’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS. 


This preparation is one of the benefits which the 
scienee of m 





vpon mankind, 


aromance— 
of this medicine is so fully de- 
Fa fhe, Ut pubic pinion pecans UE on of 
'» sone 
Sold by PROUT and ohn ng anne Lond: 
and all sledicine Vendors =, a 
Price 1s. 14d, and 2s, 9d. per box. 





Nassau 
so celebrated. rn Manufacturing SODA, 
WATERS and LEMO) H, at 


j and POTAS: 
LONDON, L VERPOOL, BRISTOL, and DERBY. 
Every bottle is protected by a Red Label bearing their 
signature. 





A CLEAR COMPLEXION |! 


ODFEEY'S EXTRACT OF ELDER 
PLOWER is nage — 4 recommended for Softening, 
-~ yy Beautifying, and Preserving the Sxrx, and 
gi ne a blooming and charming appearance. It will 
completely remove Tan, Sunburn, Redness, &c.,and by its 
and Healing qualities, render the skin soft, pliable, 
_—. from dryness, &c., clear it from every humour, 
| es or heh and by continuing its use only a short 
poe ee the skin will become and continue soft and smooth, 
the complexion perfectly clear and beautiful. In the 
as shaving it is invaluable, as it allays the irritation 
and smarting , annihilates every —_ and all rough- 
firm. 


ness, and ren the skin smooth an 
Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medicine Vendors and 
Perfumers. 





A STHMA, COUGHS, COLDS.—The only 
medicine which gives immediate ease to the most 
severe cough, asthma, Xc., is 
DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS, 
as the shortest trial will prove. They have a pleasant taste. 
the only genuine have the words “Dr. Locock’s 
Wafers” printed ,“ the Government:stamp in white letters 
onared ground. The particulars of upwards of 600 cures 
of asthma, gemeta: coughs, influenza, &c., have been 
Bie now of apart only of those which have come to 


he know: the proprietors within the last year. Sold 
“knowledge of at Is. 140., 2s. 9d., and 11s. per box: 

RAMPTON’S PILL 0 F HEALTH. —The 

ae advantages to the heads of families from the 


e of known efficacy, that may be re- 
sorted to oA confidence, and used with success in cases 





of tem yA sickness, occurring in families more or less 
every 80 obvious to all, that no question can 
be —_ of .* importance to every housekeeper in the 


For ei these Pills are truly excellent, removing all 


&c., complete : ht wei 








Palliasse, w , bolster, and pillow ... 
A pair of cotton an three hee sep and a 
coloured co counterpane 





2146 
bbbbaneeta teen a Vv 8 
1B se 
136 


A double bedstead, same.. 





Itwithout Half-Tester andPuritec 
Single bed, complete £313 9 
Double bed, complete .. ass ~~ tse 


ATHS AND TOILETTE 2 WARE. 
DB, vant» aoanON fe oun tama 
ev exclusiv o the 
E WARE. "ihe stoc ofeach is at Son 
largest, newest, and most varied —~ submitted to the 
lic, and marked at prices propertionste with those 
_ tomake this — ne nt the most 
—— = ; able 8 — 7s.-6d. ; 
to 5l.; 2} ursery, 15s. to 32s. sit Gan apa 
to 31s. 6d. A large assortment 0 as Furnace 7 = 
Cold Plunge, Vapour, and Cam 
Ware in great variety, from 16s: ee to 45s. the set of three, 
The late additions to these ne ao 
a far the lorue est in Kurope) are 
e entire of E IGHT HO S is devoted to the 
of the most genet stock of GENERA 
[RON MONGER an ee utlery, Nickel oa 
Baths, Brushes, Turnery, Lamps, Gaseliers, 
Brass : Bedstead ads and a Bedding) % toarranged in Sint Lay 
Show Rooms as to afford to parties furnishing facilities 
a: yaaa of goods that cannot be hoped for else 


~Tilustrated Catalogues sent (per post) free. 


39, OXFORD-STREET ; 1, 14, 2, and 3, "NEWMAN- 
STREET; 4,5,and 6, PERBY'S-PLACE. 


Established 1820. 





E MIROIR FACE ET NUQUE.—This * 
4 new Patent Toilet Glass reflects the baekof the head 
as perfectly as it does the face, and both-in one at the 
same time, a a lady to arrange her ‘hair'with 
the greatest ease and precision; it is othe ares" 
complete article ever introduced into the 
Price 24s., and upwards. Ran Patent oan eu 


obstructions, the distressing headache so ve revalent | PY. good Toilet Glass. 

with the sex, depression of spirits =. Guiness of § sight, nervous ao, o be seen only at the Batok _ Mens of Toilet 
affections, mes, erp lowness e skin, an Glass that is manufactured, as well as a general assortment 
Droauee & healtiy complexion. of BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BEDROOM FURS 

Sold by PROUT and HARSANT, 220, Straad, London, | TURE. 
and all Medicine Vendors. HEAL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE cof Bal- 
Price 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box. steads and ing, containing designs and _prices.of 
wards of 100 Bedsteads, sent free by bon post. AL & 





F YOU ARE BALD, or Your Hair is Thin, 
pray use ALEX. ROSS'S Cantharides Oil, which causes 
the hair to grow on bald places produces luxuriant whiskers, 
a superior gloss, and removes scurf. All who value appear- 
ances must use it. Sold at 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and 10s. 6d., 
forwarded for stamps; carriage free $0) extra. A Treatise 
upon the “* Sure ery, Of the Hair,” sent gratis, upon 
ae to Alex. Little Queen-street, High Hol- 
born,.—A. B.’s Hair Dye = Depilatery. 





ANEW AND IMPORTANT DISCOVERY IN THE 
SCIENCE OF MEDICINE. 
Patent Office Seal of Great Britain. 
Diplome de I’Ecole de Pharmacie de Paris. 

Imperial College of Medicine, Vienna. 
T Nos. 1, 2, and 8, is prepared in the form of a 
lozenge, devoid of taste or smell, and can be carried in the 
waistcoat 


et. —— = tin cases, divided into sep: 
doses, as by Valpeau, Lallemand, Roux, 
&c., &e. 


RIESEMAR, No. 1,, is a Remedy for Relax- 
ation, Spermatorrhcea, "and all the distressing conse- 
quences arising from early abuse, indiscriminate excesses, 
or too long residence in hot climates. It has restored bodily 
and sexua strength and vigour to thousands of debilitated | 
ery te uals, — = now enjoying health and the Functions 
of Manhood; and whatever may be the CAUSE of DIS- 
QU: ALIFICATIONS for MARRIAGE, they are EFFEC- 
TUALLY SUBDUED by this Wonderful Discovery! 


TRIESEMAR No. IL., 
eis, in the short space of three days, completely and 
rely eradicates all traces of Gonorrhea, both in its 
onl and pone why forms, Gleets, Strictures, Irritation of 
the Bladder, Non-retention of Urine, Pains of the Loins and 
—— and those disorders where Copaivi and Cubebs have 
thought an antidote for, to the ruin of the 
healthof.a vast portion of the population. 
TRIBSEMAR, No. III., 
isthe great Continental Remedy for Sy philisand Secondary 
Symptoms. It searches out and purifies the diseased 
humours from the blood, and cleanses the system from all de- 
teriorating causes; it also constitutes a certain Cure for 
Scurvy, Scrofula, and all Cutaneous Eruptions, and is a 
never-failing Remedy for that class of disorders which un- 
ly the English Physician treats with Mercury, to 
the inevitable destruction of the patient’s constitution, and 
which all the Sarsaparilla in the world cannot restore. 

Price 11s., or four cases in one for 33s., which saves 11s.; 
and in 52. cases, saving 1/. 12s. To be wholesale 
and retail in London, of Johnson, 68, Cornhill , Hannay 
and Co, md 63, Oxford- street; Sanger, 150, Oxford-street ; 
R. H. I meham, druggist, 46, 46, Market- street, Manchester ; H. 
Bradbury, tod seller, Deansgate, Bolton; J. Priestly, che- 

street, Live 


1; Powell, bookseller 15, West- 
Seovthenibteust, Dublin ; Winnall bookseller, High-street t, 
Birmingham, 


196, TOTTENHAM-COURT-ROAD. 





FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 
WITH THE BEST ARTICLES AT 
DEANE’S 
IRONMONGERY AND FURNISHING WAREHOUSES. 
A Priced Furnishing List sent Post Free. 


DEANE DRAY, & CO., LONDON-BRIDCE. 
Established A.D. 1700. 





o—~ ESS.—Prize Medals 1851, First class 
—The new 9 = ACOU sTIc 
MENTS t. tosuit every degree of deafness, however extreme, 
ean only be obtained of F.C. fC. REIN, sole inventor 
at his Paradise for the Deaf, 108, Strand, London. Also 
Rein’s eclebrated Cork Respirators. 





UY of the MAKERS.—BRUSHES, COMBS, 
and BROOMS of every description, whether uu 
) dressing-table, household, or stable use, thirty 
fou than any other house in the trade, at the Sy Semen. 
J. and J. WITHERS, 36, Tottenham-court- 
ite Toe street, Bedford-square).— Warranted 
fea 5 superior ditto, 4d. ; best that can be 
. The lowest price asked, and no abatement, 


i 


— LARGEST STOCK of BRUSHES sai 
COMBS in LONDON.—J. and J. WITHERS, % 
TOTTEN HAM-COURT-ROAD. 





HE FORTY. SEVEN SHILLING SUITS, 
made to order, from Scotch Heather and 
Tweeds, all wool and thoroughly shrunk, by B. BENTAMES, 

Merchant ‘ailor, 74, nt-street. 

The PELISSIER OVERCOAT, 21s. and 28s. adapta! 
for the season; the TWO GUINEA * DRESS or 
COATS; the GUINEA TROUSERS ; and the 
HALF-GUINEA WAISTCOAT 


N.B.—A perfect fit guaranteed. 


ad 





Just published, price 2s., post free 2s. 6d., 


N ESSAY ON SPERMATORRHGA; its 
Nature and Treatment, with an exposition of 
Frauds that are practised rsons who 
speedy, safe, and effectual cure of Nervous Deran ement. 
By AM EMBER. OF THE ROYAL GOLLEGE OF 
PHYSICIANS, London. 
London: W. ‘cee po Co., 51 and 52, Paternoster-row- 
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THE LEADER. 





’ NAL REFOR- 
peepee ist |B ALS 2 2 Loe Bot. 





Charing-cress h, No.0, WHET S 
ow the Meeting. Proceedings of the Adjourned General Meeting, ag? 9 
Tord SEANLEY, LP MP. the London Tavern, Datrpeme cnet on Friday, the 8th 
Chairmen of Seotions a JOHN VILLIERS SHELLEY, Bart. MP. in the 
ECIL, a ep 
Lond ROBER! CECI MY. Bart,, MP. 


Right Hon. Sir JOHN S. The Auditors appointed by the Proprictors on the sth 
IC MEETINGS will be held and Papers | July presented thelr Report, which wee read by the Secre- 
fi by fir Stafford Northcote, Bart., M-P., Rev. | tary as follows :— 
by ter, and others. A Conversa- 
Rooms on the 20th, Excursions 
to all the meetings, price 


“To mae PROPRIETORS OF THE BANK OF LONDON, 
“The Charter of your Bank confers upon you the imy 


mt ware he ‘the tmittin 0 
t the Reception Room, | tant privilege, enjoyed by few Joint-Stock Banks, of = 
Bting et sa ee aher intesenatien will | ing your own —— and pees have the honour to 
the first Auditors so appointed, we thought it Se ee on. 

Qn Hol the undersigned H BENGOUGH, this oceasion — enter v. en wane lip tnt ix into tho enamination-of 
G6. # HASTINGS, 3 Hon. Sees. affairs, and we beg a few — the formal veridi- 
G. W. cation of the ~~ implied of our 
a eee of D HOPE and | We directed particular attention on this ccsasion to the 

PE of GOO ) an “We directed partic on this 
qrsak to w= aril new auxiliary STEAM- | Preliminary items of Account, such as the Account, 
her Majesty's Mails, for the CAPE of | #d preliminary and building expenses, having been 
with a t de Galle, Madras, and Cal- eee ~~ ample a and proper irl stad we 
GooD from certify that those aecounts are rly stated. 
on the Ist ee th: 1 London, end-en ‘the " The title-deeds of p rene aan 

Sooke of tne sth from _ of various classes in the Bank, were — ee us, and we 














under, | To sail. attended at the Bank of Engiand to verify accounts of Go- 
ae... toe a {— : vernment Stock ; all these items we found to be correct. 
1364 F. ¥. Steward. | September 1. “We may add that we have found the business of the 
ye 1300 W. Congalton, | October 1. Bank in London has been steadily progressing from the 
Scotland 150 J.D. Wilson November 1, eee a that a ee a ee Tents 
arte W.C. Perry. | Decemberl, | been acquired,a the -cross Bi is 
Ireland.........., “M50 ata Se aie shipis fitted with a a source of profit. mal agen itd 
siete pert can | ah acount ane na ta 
modation for a number of first-class Pee toiek aud | head ; nothing within the proper range of our inquiry was 
carries an experienced surgeon. For Bo 6s. and freig on withheld; the bad and doubtful debts incurred are remark- 
small parcels, apply to Grindlay and 63, Cornhill, an ably small; and we have the satisfaction of stating our 
Martin cross; for freight on goods and nion that your affairs have been itherto 


— St. Ann’s-street, Manchester ; great prudence, and that a continuance of ake management 
~§.Lindsay and Co., 8, Austinfriars. must tend to promote the interests of the Proprietors, and 


St. ee 
bullion, Fa Lasdeay 54 
- to maintain public confidence. 


RT-UNION OF GLASGOW.—Subseribers Gigued) ROBERT FORTIER 
A of One Guinea may now select Two Engravings from «JOHN JOHN J: 

tee fiers List :—First Born, Villa Fountain, Hagar SON. 
and Ishmae ey a a oe The Accounts, as already published, were appended to the 
e 


TRIS Hermit. Or in place of | Repo 
stove prints oe one of the following :—The Heather tt . “7 Resolved unanimously—That the Auditors’ Report, 
Keeper’s Daughter, a Return | now read, be received, printed, and circulated among the 
Proprietors. 
r~ sum of 93962. 2s. has already been expended in the | The following Directors, retiring by rotation, offered them- 
of 268 Paintings, 15 Bronzcs, 40 Parian Statuettes, | selves for re-election, and were unanimously re-elected 
and 1200 Chromo-Lithographs, as Prizes among this year’s | Directorsof the Bank:— 
Gubsoribers. Jeremiah Bsq. (of the firm of Bradbury, Great- 
bscriptions received ; ica- orex, and Co.). 
we p Gn Betats teewasded en applica | Charles. Joyce, Esq. (of the firm of Charles Joyce and Co.). 
GEORGE GRANT, Honorary Secretary. Henry Morris, Esq. (late of the Madras Civil Cervice). 
Gracechurch-street, corner of Fenchurch-street, City. | Resolved unanimously — That this Meeting hereby au- 
* : thorizes the Directors te call future Ordinary General Meet- 
BANKING | | ings, on —- ya ty — eonvenient between 
OUTH J AN | the Ist and the 156! st in-each year. 
“U8 —, a ? | Resolved—That on future occasions the Balanee-sheet ‘be 
ted by Royal Charter, 1847. ] — dand circulated among the Proprietors seven days at 


bmyeo jeneral Meeti 
The Court of Directors GRANT LETTERS of CREDIT | '&3st before the Annual G ‘Tat the shanks of ‘this: Mesting 




















Carrrmiu:—ONE MIL SrEeRiixc. 
All Paid-Up and Invested in 1806. 


GLOBE INSURANCE, 


J. W. FRESHFIELD, Bsq.: M-P.:'F.R:8.—Chafrman. 
FOWLER NEWSAM, Bsq-—Deputy Chairman. 
GEORCE CARR CLYN, Esq. : M.P.—Treasurer. 


FIRE: LIFE: ANNUITIES: REVERSIONS. 


CORNHILL & CHARING CROSS—LONDON, 
Empowered by Special Acts of Parliament. 


IFE INSURANCES granted from we ae 

Thousand Pounds at nang 

vourable to the Younger and Middle periods of 

No Cuaree ror Svamp. Duvmes on Lares Pomcres. 

Every class of FERB and LIFE 

Mepicat Fees generally paid. 

Prospecruses,—with Life Tables, on various plans,— 

may be had at the Offices; and of any of the Agents. 

i 


EAGLE 


INSURANOE COMPANY. 





Established 1807; Em: ‘by ‘Act of Parliament, 53, 
ee deed Bnrolied in the HighsCourt” 


3, Crescent, New Bridge  Strect_-Biasifvien Lenton, 
CHAS. THOS. HOLCOMBE, Esq., bee 
RICHD. HARMAN -Deputy-Chairman. 


LLOYD ,kisg- 
Charles Bischoff, Joshua Lockwood, 
Thomas Bod ; > Ww. W Antero Peace. 


a 
- vw Thee G Semibrecke Bog. 
Auditors —~aatque- Wiliam H..8MITH, 


Jax ‘Sie M-D., ‘Tottenham 
Green ; Paq., M.D., 39, 

, ale and Secretary~CHARLES JELLICOE, Esq. 
The Assets of this Compang Euceed Three 
‘Quarters of a Million Steriing. 

THE ANNUAL INCOME EXCEENS—One ‘Huntred and 
Pifty Thousand ‘Pounds. 

THE NUMBER OF EXISTING POLICIES I8—Upwards of 
Pive Thousand. 

THE TOTAL AMOUNT ASSU -Exceeds Three Mil- 
lion One Hundred and Thirty Thousand 
Pounds. 

THE ‘NEXT DIVISION OF SURPLOS WELL SAKE PHACE IN 





and BILLS upon the Company’s Bank, ADELAIDE, at par. | x —-. M Marehall, ju m , Bsq., Manager, B. Seott, _iieg., 1857. 
Approved drafts negotiated and sent for collection. | Secretary, and the other Officers of the Bank, for the:faci The Promiums-requtred by shis Company, although mode- 
Business with all the Australian Colonies conducted | ties and ‘assistance afforded by them to the Auditors in the rate, entitle'the Assured ‘per cent. of ‘the quinquennial 

through the Bank’s Agents. performance of their duties. 
Appl the Company's Offices, Old Broad-street,| The Chairman pg) left the © lives assured are permitted, in time of. without 
= WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. ” | It was pre by Richard Hartley, Esq., seeonded by charge, to reside in Cali- 
London, August, 1856 Samuel Sugden, Ksq., and resolved unanimously — fornia exeepted)—north of ares or 
: , : That the best thanks of this Meeting are tendered to Sir te of Hb an po lati ; or to pass by sea (not 
John Villiers Shelley, Bart., M.P., for his courteous and im- by 





partial conduct in the chair. 
BENJAMIN SCOT, Secretary. 


NEW SYSTEM OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 


HE Directors of the NATIONAL ASSU- 
RANCE and INVESTMENT ASSOCIATION invite | 
attention to the New System of Life Assurance exclusively | 
adopted by this Association—viz., that of allowing Interest | 

on all Premiums paid, instead o of the remote and uncertain | 

System of Bonuses usually adopted, 

By this plan, the Policyholder will secure to himself, a | 
tly iucreasing annual income during life, as well ‘as | 
~ of the sum assured to his representatiy es, at | 





A FIXED ALLOWANCE OF £6 PER WEEK, 
IN CASE OF INJURY BY 
ACCIDENT OF ANY DESCRIPTION, 
OR THE SUM OF 


£1000 IN CASE OF DEATH, 


Tables of Rates specially adapted to this System of Assu- 
rance may be obtained at the Office of the Company, 3, Pall | 
Mall Bast, or forwarded free, on application. 


PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


#100 incase of Death secured by a payment of Ten’ 


NO CHARCE FOR STAMP DUTY. 

Forms of Proposal, Prospectuses, &c., may be had of the 
Agents—of the Clerks at all the Principal Railway Stations 
| —and at the Head Office, London, where also 

RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 
May be insured against by the Journey or by the Near as 
heretofore. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 











HE CAMBRIAN and UNIVERSAL LIFE 
and FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Capital 100,0007. Established 1849. 
Office, 27, Gresham-street. Agencies in the principal towns 
foes ams ioe ogee — Wales. 
ice 6 the benefit of assurance in 
ne is highly eligible for. every description on life 





| Railway Passengers Insurance en Sepouees by 
i a most important feature, entirely originating i Act of Parliament. Offices, 3, Old Broad-street, 
with this , viz., Marriage Dowries, Life Assurance, | i 
and Deferred lities included in one policy. “lppeae 
Rates of premium moderate. All policies indisputabte. RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
Annuities granted. ‘Y'amily endowments. y HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is! 
Loans on personal and other securities. allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be) 


Forms of proposal rma ., | the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
on application. une rom - — may be obtained | Hernia. The use of a steel » (so often hurtful in 
ALFRED MELHADO, Manage . effects) is here avoided,a so: worn round the 


being 
body, while the —— resisting power is supplied by the 
OLL Moc- — Pad and Patent a, S fitting on so ~~ ease 
+ a and closeness it cannot et may be worn 
HotLowar's OIN TME T AND PILLS |324.conmem that 
Starleigh, CURES FOR SCROFULA.—Mr. Wm. | 
ele er, of Tadcaster, was deplorably afflicted | A descriptive circular may be had, and the Truss (which 
frith scrofula for very many years. Every variety of medicine | Ca™mot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the cireumferenee 
in vain. All hope of recovery had | 0f the body, two inches below the hips, being sent to the 
entirely oo Surgeons of the highest eminence had pro- | Manufacturer, 
He pay cose incurable ; in fact, he had abandoned every | Mr. JOHN WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


but was persuaded to make use of Holloway’s | 
Ofntment an and Pills, and the consequent result was the com- E LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c., 
mca i ten ce of his complaint in an inconsiderable short | for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAK- 
by all Wosticn t SS and ae of the Lnae, =. &e. 
e Vendors th | They are porous, it in texture, and inexpensive, and are 
Prt HOLLOWAY’S Establishment, ie Beret | crew .- like an ordinary stocking. Price from 7s. 6d, to 


and 80, Maiden-lane, New York - by A. Stam 
pa, Con- 
stant A. Guidicy, Smyrna ; and E. Muir, Malta, 





a 


Manufactory, 228, Piccadilly, London. 





May be secured by an image Pepnent of £3 fora Policy 
in the 


A weekly Allowance of Fifteen Shillings for Injury, or’ 


le in iteelf an A 


seafaring persens by profs 
vine inthe same hemisphere—distant more than 33 

—o the Equator, without extra charge 
bat ~~ M at the Office, and 


A ‘flected on forms supplied by the Com- 


' P The Annual 
fae 





TORWICH UNION LIFE ASSURAD CE 
SOCIETY.—CAPITAL,.2,162,822/..9s. 
President—Lrevt.-Gen. Bre R. J. Sante, Om. 
Secretary—Sik- See aay, ane 


This “Society has been established aay es ye 
during which period it has issued 29,344 mand 
to the representatives of 5558deceased ee a 
4,431, ; and 1,181,8872. sterling has 


of ponuses. 

™m 

amoung to nearly wo MnLLiOsS 
— 


no Prapristary to to divide with the Assured 
profits of oor this Institution, which is one of the he a he 
_— Insurance Offices. 
e Rates perards, not leas eo"Uhart 30 er cea: 


RED Trove 





‘Prem iumemay remain as 
es grauted for the whole 





are. granted upon 
The rates for Survivorship and — Contract In- 
lately greatly reduced. 


its | surances have been 


Chief Offices—Surrey-street, Norwich, and 
ie ry: 6, Crescent, 





AGENTS WANTED. 


HE PEOPLE’S PROVIDENT ASSU- 
RANCE SOCIETY, 2, Waterloo-place, Pall- et, 
London. For the Assurance of Lives and the Guarantee 
Fideli: of Trust. Presidents :—Phe ht 
Hon. T. M. GIBSON, M.-P. for Manchester ; FB. 
MUNTZ, Esq., M.P. for Birmingham. Chairman of 
Board of Directors :—_GEORGE XANDER HAMIL- 
TON, Esq., M.P. Capital, Half a — The annual 
revenue exceeds fifty per ‘Applications 
from persons of being ’ ‘Agents (who 
ae in —" meant of the 49 aie 
anager, at the Chief Office, - 

Pall-mall, London, where Prospectuses pa on waaitionad 
information may be obtained. 

















WILLIAM LACKWOOD & SONS. 


1. 
PROFESSOR AYTOUN'S NEW POEM. 


———— 
This day is published, 


BOTHWELL: A POEM. Ww. 
EDMONSTOUNE AYTOUN, D.C.L., Author of 
“Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers,” &c. In One 
Volame, 8vo, price 12s., handsomely bound in gilt 
cloth. 

2. 


PROFESSOR WILSON’S WORKS. 
—~o—- 
This day is published, Vol. I., price 6s., of 


ESSAYS, CRITICAL AND IMAGI- 
NATIVE. Contributed to “Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine” by Professor WILSON. Being Volume V. 
of the Uniform Edition of his Works. Edited by 
Professor Ferrier. 


Contents. 

STREAMS.—MEG DODS’S COOKERY.—THERE IS DEATH 
iN THE POT.—GYMNASTICS.—CRUIKSHANK ON TIME.— 
HEALTH AND LONGEVITY.—ON EARLY RISING. — OLD 
NORTH AND YOUNG NORTH ; OR, CHRISTOPHER IN EDIN- 
BURGH, AND CHRISTOPHER IN LONDON.—THE MAN OF 
TON: A SATIRE.—THE LOVES OF THE POETS. — EDUCATION 
OF THE PROPLE.—THE YOUNG LADY’S BOOK.—DAYS DE- 
PARTED, OR BANWELL HILL.—WORDSWORTH. 





3. 
PROFESSOR WILSON’S NOCTES 
AMBROSIANZ. In Four Volumes, with Guos- 
SARY and INDEX, price 24s. 


4. 
A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 
This day is published, 


THE PHYSICAL ATLAS OF 
NATURAL PHENOMENA. By ALEX. KEITH 
JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E., &c. Consisting of Thirty- 
five large, and Seven smaller Plates, printed in 
Colours ; and One Hundred and Forty-five pages 
of Letterpress, with Index containing upwards of 
16,000 References. Complete in One Vol. im- 
perial folio, half-bound in morocco, price 12/. 12s. 
A Prospectus of this Edition, with List of Maps 
sold separately, may be had of the principal Book- 
sellers. 

“There is no map in this noble Atlas a which we might 
not be —— to write largely. Almost every one suggests 
a volume of reflection, and its it by ting, in a 
few hours, accurate truths which it wou be the ur 
of a volume to enforce in words, and = imprin them, 
at the same time, upon the memory with such distinct ness 
\~ their outlines are not likely afterwards to be effaced.”— 

raminer. 


5. 
THE SKETCHER. By the Rev. 
JOHN EAGLES, M.A., Oxon. Originally pub- 
lished in “ Blackwood’s Magazine.” 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


" 6. 
CHEAP EDITION. 


LADY LEE’S WIDOWHOOD. By 
Lieut-Colonel HAMLEY. A New Edition, com- 
plete in One Volume, with Engravings. 6s. 


7. 
THE HISTORY OF GREECE under 
OTHOMAN AND VENETIAN DOMINATION. 
By GEORGE FINLAY, Esq., LL.D., Author of 
“* Greece under the Romans,” “ History of the By- 
zantine and Greek Empires,” &c. 8vo, price 
10s. 6d. 


8. 

ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. By |: 
EDWARD SANG, F.R.S.E., Author of “ Life Assur- 
ance and Annuity Tables;” ‘‘ A New General Theory 
of the Teeth of Wheels,” &c. In post 8vo, price 
5s. 


This Treatise is intended to supply the mag desideratum 
od -¥ a instead of a routine course of instruction 





45, Grorcr-street, EpmInBuRGH; 
87, Parernoster-row, Lonpon. 


TE LEADER. 







o Just published, in Two Large Vols. Svo, handsomely printed, and bound in cloth,with Portraits, price 30e,, 


THE LIFE AND WORKS OF GOETHE: 


With Sketches of his Age and Contemporaries, 


(FROM PUBLISHED AND UNPUBLISHED SOURCES.) 


BY G. H. LEWES, 


Author of the “ Biographical History of Philosophy,” &c. 


[No. 334, Sar., 








“Goethe's heart, which few knew, was as 
“Written with intense love and profound 
of Goethe than any other work. 


_ 
ve possessed one 0 
ties.”— Spectator. 


LONDON: 


the noblest and sweetest natures ever 
the es oo va the great Taskmaster, who had given him his talents, and was by that gift 


t as his intellect, which all knew. ——_ Stilling, 
nowledge of the subject, it throws more light on the character 
inally, it is a perfect mine of rit 
whe a in short, a life of Goethe worthy of the man.”— Daily News. 
r. Lewes has written a work of art, and not thrown before the public a quarry of raw material. 
of his subject, a careful preparation extended through many years, and trained skill in authorshi cha A thorough 
es to convey a lively representation of the man Goethe as he lived, of the society of whi a+ ve 


mirable impartial criticism, written in « pure — 


ich he w: enabled 


ae neral characteristics of the time; and, to blend with all this, ample analy’ tical criticism on he centre, of 
and in nt oe of the — on which poetry and prose fiction should be com ae principal 


iven to erring man, and to have li . 
calling him ne ved as ever in 


DAVID NUTT, 270, STRAND. 








Nowready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols., 
CHARLES READE’S NEW NOVEL, 
IT’ IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. 


“Few, we apprehend, will be inclined to dispute our | 
assertion that this is the most vigorous and various novel | 
which has till no’ peared this year. Events, pictures, | 
and emotions eeoeil each other with as much power as | 
rapidity. In his tale Mr. Reade shows himself as forcible | 
and fluent as M. Dumas in ‘ Monte Cristo,’ and as tri- 
umphant in ng us along with him. It deserves, and | 
we Phink it will have, readers by the thousand, because it is 
not merely a ~- of talent and artifice, but because some- 
thing of earnest conviction and something of genius has 
gone to its production.”— Atheneum. 


London: RicHarD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 





THE FORTHCOMING SATIRICAL NOVEL. 
In the Press, in Two Volumes, 


| fg of BOHEMIA; or, PHASES of | 
LONDON LIFE. By E. M. WHITTY, Esq., Author | 
of “The Governing Classes of Great Britain.” 


London: Smitu, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 





This day published, price 6d., 


HE TALBOT CASE and the PROTES- 
TANT CLERGY. FOUR LETTERS by a PRO- 
TESTANT. Reprinted from the Weekly Register. With 
an Introduction and Comments. 





London: Ricnarpson and Sow, 147, Strand; James 
GILBERT, 49, Paternoster-row, Dublin: RicHaRDSON and 
Son, 9, Capel-street. 








This day is published, 1 vol. post 8vo, price 5s., 


Nemesis. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
London: Jonn Cuapmay, 8, King William-street, Strand. 





This day is published, demy 8vo, price 1s., 
HISTORY of the AMERICAN COMPRO- | 
MISES. By HARRIET MARTINEAU. 
Reprinted, with additions, from the Daily News. 


~ SWEDENBORG’ SW ORKS. 


ONJUGIAL LOVE and its CHASTE DE- 

LIGHTS; also, ADULTEROUS LOVE and its IN- 
SANE PLEASURES. Demy 8vo, 4s. 

HEAVEN and HELL; 


STATE or WORLD of SPIRITS. A Relation of Things 
Heard and Seen. Demy 8vo, 3s. With Hartley’s Preface, 


APOCALYPSE REVEALED, in which are disclosed | 
the Areana therein Foretold. Two vols., 8s. Either volume, 
4s. All sent post free. 


London : ciccaneeaiin hess rnitc 36, ee street. 


Just published, post free, two stamps, with ouseutiatinnts 
English, 


()rapoatins, UNMASKED. Its Extortions, | 
JO 





Impositions, and Deceptions fully explained. By | 
N SUTTON, M.R.C.S. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS: 

“The author has conferred a great boon on suffering 
humanity, by laying bare the scandalous practices of nefa- 
rious adventurers, who om to cure diseases of which 
they know nothing.” —Heral 

+ ee prove useful to on to whom we recommend 
Tt - — 2 Dr. SUTTON, 15, Frederick-place, Goswell-road 
ndo: 


EXPLAINED. 
This day, 8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d., 
A ROTATION on her AXIS. By JOHANNES VON 
GUMPACH. With numerous Illustrative Diagrams. 





THE MOON’S ROT ATION DISPROVED—LIBRATION 
POPULAR INQUIRY into the MOON’S 
London: Bosworrts and Harrison, Regent-street. 


HAT is TRUTH? or, Revelation its own | 


| 
| 


also, the INTERMEDIATE | 





WORKS BY CHARLES BRaY. 
HE PHILOSOPHY of NECESSITY; or 
to Meni ’ 


The Law of Co icable to 
Moral, and Social Soleuite. 5 vols. ret beter 10s. 6d. 
THE EDUCATION of the FEELINGS. Second 
Edition, in post 8vo, price 2s. 6d. ™ 


London : Lonemay, Baown, and Co. 


NEW RESEARCHES INTO OLD ENGLISH COUNTRY COUNTRY 
LIFE BY MR. GEORGE ROBERTS. 
Just published, in 1 vol. _~ Woodcuts, price 188, 
ot 


QOCIAL HISTORY of the PEOPLE of the 
SOUTHERN COUNTIES of —— in Fest Cos. 
turies; illustrated in — et Habits, Municipal 
Bye-Laws, Civil Progress. a the Researches of 
GEORGE ROBERTS, eer: of “ Life of the Duke of Mon- 
mouth,” &e, 
London: LoyGmay, Brow 
naanien N, GREEN, Lonemans, and 





MR. LONG’S EDITION OF CICERO. 
Now ready, in 8vo, price 16s. cloth, the Third Volume of 
ICERO’S ORATIONS, with a COMMER. 
TARY. By GEORGE LONG M.A ton Ool- 
is e; and forming * volume of THE BIBLIOTHECA 
ASSICA. Edited by GEORGE LONG, M.A., and the 
Ren A.J. MACLEANE, M.A., Trinity Colles, 


WHITTAKER and Co, Ave Maria-lane; and G. Bru, 
Fieet-street. 


SARDINIA “AND NAPLES: A TALE. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 7s. 6d., 
OCTOR ANTONIO. Ls the Author of 
“ LORENZO BENO. 


“*Doctor Antonio’ displays great dramatic power. . 
| The story is animated and natural, and of a character to 
| please readers of all tastes.”— The Press. 


Edinburgh: Tomas CONSTABLE and Co. Lendl 
| Hamitton, ADAMs, and Co, Dublin: W 





y. ROBERTSON. 





PAU AND THE PYRENEES. 
Price 10s. 6d., a New and Enlarged Edition of the 


London: Jonn CHAPMAN, 8, King William-street, Strand. Oe of PAU, and of MONTPELLIER, 


HYERES, NICE, ROME, PISA, FLORENCE, 
| NAPLES, BIARRITZ, ‘&ke., with a Description of the 
| Watering Places of the Pyrénges, and. of the Virtues of 

} | respective Mineral Sources. EXANDER bs 
| M.D., F.R.S.E., Cor. aber fs = Hist. Institu 
| France, &e. &e, 


London: Jonn W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


TOO; ” and other Poems. By BEEL- 


| 
16 
| ZEB 
Second Edition, fep. ore, “handsomely bound, 6s. 
(Free by Post, on I of th in Postage 

| London: E. TOWNSEND, Satenah and Co., 421, Oxford 








street, and all Booksellers. 


Seventh Thousand, price 2s. 6d., cloth, pest free, 
NDISPENSABLE.—LIVE and LEARN; A 
Guide to all who wish to Speak and W ~~ on 

“* Live and Learn’ is an excellent book. ae 
it as really indispensable. We advise our t- et 
| our example, procure the book, and sell it not atany price.” 
| —Educational Gazette. 

London: Joun F, Suaw, Southampton-row, and Pater 
noster-row. 





WORTH NOTICE. 
What has always been wanted is now published, 
Sixteenth Thousand, price 4s., post free, 


HE DICTIONARY APPENDIX, with 
wards of Seven Thousand Words not found in 
Dictiona ae the Participles of the Verbs, 
perplex al writers 
“ No person that writes a letter should be without this 
work. This book is invaluable.”— Weekly Times. 
“ We heartily recommend this book. o” Boangelical Mas 
azine. 
os It is as necessary as Walker himself.”— The Critic. 
| “The author has done good service to his country in the 
compilation of this volume.”—Literary Argus. 


! London: Joun F. SHAw, 36, Paternoster-row. 











LONDON; Printed and Published by ALFRED EDMUND GaLLoway, at “ The Leader” Office, No. 352, Strand, in the County of Middlesex.—August 16, 1856. 
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